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found lying stretched out on his back, slid- 
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Lecrure X. 


On the Varieties of Idiopathic Fever. 


Tue third variety of simple continued fever, 
is that which has been generally called by 
English writers, the low nervous fever, (febris 
lenta nervosa,) the typhus mitior of Dr. Cullen. 
This is the prevailing form of fever in this 
country at present, and is marked by the 
mildness of its character at first, and its pro- 
tracted duration, often to the extent of three 
or four weeks; the symptoms, however, 

lly i ing in severity as the dis- 





ease proceeds. r 

It commonly makes its approach slowly 
and insidiously, so that many days often 
elapse before the disease is fully formed, or 
even recognized. The first symptoms no- 
ticed, are general lassitude and indisposi- 
tion for all exertion, both bodily and men- 
tal. There is a sense of weight and pain in 
the head, back, and limbs. ‘There are occa- 
sional fits of chilliness, the skin being at the 
time, perhaps, preternaturally warm. ‘I'he ap- 
petite is lost ; the mouth is slightly parched, 
the tongue furred, and of a yellowish white 
colour ; the sleep disturbed and unrefresh- 
ing ; the pulse rather weak and frequent, 
but soft. These symptoms go on increasing 
from day to day, the cerebral functions be- 
coming more and more impaired or disturb- 
ed as the disease eeds. The patient, 
after having quieed eovepal restless nights, 
is observed to be slightly delirious on wak- 
ing ; the delirium gradually increasing from 
day to day, till it becomes nearly constant, 
though he nerally be roused to recol- 
lection for odes: The- ion of mus- 
cular strength increases, and the patient is 

Vow Xl, 





Tremors of the hands, (subsultus tendi- 
num, and of the tongue when attempted to 
be put out for examination, are observed. 
The crust on the tongue turns gradually 
darker, till it becomes perfectly black in 
many cases ; while a similar black incrusta- 
tion is seen about the teeth and lips. ‘The 
countenance is dull and unmeaning. The 
skin altogether acquires a dark and dirty 
hue ; it is often hot and dry to the feel, but 
at times covered with sweat. The stools 
and urine are at length discharged involun- 
tarily. The pulse is soft throughout, though 
not reduced in point of strength by any 
means in proportion to the muscular debi- 
lity: present ; but-as the disease proceeds, 
the pulse becomes smaller and weaker, so as 
to be easily compressed; and at the same 
time more and more frequent, beating 120, 
130, or even as high as 150 times in a mi- 
nute. In this way, unless some accessory 
inflammation should arise, the patient gra- 
dually sinks and dies, after a period of 20 or 
30 days, or even more. 

You will find in the older writers, con- 
stant reference made to critical daysin fever ; 
meaning thereby, certain days upon which 
fever is more disposed to terminate than on 
others. Among these critical days, the 3d, 
7th, 11th, 14th, and 21st, are particularly 
mentioned. Now considering how gene- 
rally this opinion of critical days was main- 
tained among the ancients, who were very 
acute observers of diseases, it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose it to be wholly without 
foundation. It is true that in modern times 
the fact of fevers having a tendency to ob- 
serve certain periods has been questioned ; 
but then you are to consider, that the an- 
cient writers upon the subject lived in a 
very different climate from ours, and treated 
fover in a very different way. The medi- 
cines then in use were comparatively inert, 
so that the disease, in fact, was left very 
much to itself; whence its natural tenden- 
cies might be seen. But in the present 
day, we are in the habit of employing me- 
dicines of the most powerful and even vio- 
lent kind ; by which the natural course of 
the disease is disturbed, and often wholly 
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interrapted. Nevertheless, I think, the ten- 
dency to observe certain periods, may be 
seen even at present, provided.the disease 
be left to pursue its course in a quiet way. 
And there is this advantage in the admis- 
sion, if well founded, that it prepares us the 
better for waiting; and enables us at the 
same time to give a more satisfactory pro- 
gnosis. Accordingly, if a fever passes the 
3d day, it will seldom be found to terminate 
before the 7th; if it exeeeds this, you may 
generally calculate upon its running on to 
the 14th; and, if mild in its characters, to 
the 2ist. All this, however, must be taken 
with considerable latitude. 

Such is the ordinary course of a fever of 
the low nervous kind, though subject to con- 
siderable variety. Its attack is sometimes 
more sudden and violent, commencing with 
severe rigors, followed by great heat, and a 
fuller and stronger pulse, so as to resemble 
the i fever before described ; in 
which case, the disease altogether is com- 
monly of shorter duration, and is disposed 
to terminate by profuse sweating. Those 
cases that commence slowly and mildly, are 
generally much protracted, and go off in a 
gradual way, without any thing like a crisis ; 
sleep then returns, the tongue becomes 
gradually cleaner, and appetite is restored. 
This is the ordinary course and termination ; 
but if injudiciously treated, as by the use of 
stimulant medicines of any kind, or by con- 
fining the patient in a heated and impure at- 
mosphere, the mildest case may be made to 
assume the characters of the most malignant. 
As, on the other hand, the removal of a pa- 
tient from such a situation into a cool and 
pure air; with the abstraction of stimuli, 
where these had been improperly applied ; 

will often at once, as by a charm, eccasion 
the di ce of all the formidable 
symptoms. In the present day, the putrid 
or malignant form of fever is rarely met 
with in the practice of our public institu- 
‘tions, except as the result of great ne- 
— whereas formerly, it was of almost 

aily occurrence ; and proved fatal in a large 
proportion, as you may see in the Memoirs of 
the General Dispensary, published by the late 
Dr. Lettsom. The reason is obvious: at 
that time, the cooling treatment of fever was 
not in very general use; the employment 
of bark and wine to a great extent, was the 
ordinary mode of cure. At present, we act 
in the reverse way ; following the dictates 
of common sense, in regard to the general 
management of the patient ; that is, allow- 
ing a free admission of cool and fresh air, 
and cold water to quench thirst ; avoiding 
carefully at the same time all stimudant and 
exciting means, either in diet or medicine. 
An attention to these points alone, is, in 





most cases, sufficient to ensure a mild dis- 
ease, and a favourable termination. 
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Causes.—Fever is disposed to assume the 
low or nervous type, when it occurs in habits 
of no great strength ; in the confined and 
unwholesome atmosphere of large towns, 
and in a low situation ; and especially to- 





wards the end.of summer. Its immediate 
or exciting causes are, any of the ordinary 
causes of inflammation in general ; such as 
exposure to cold, or too high a temperature 
of the air, A sudden change of weather 
from cold to warm, is always observed to be 
productive of fever with unusual frequency, 
and indeed of brain-affections in general. 
When fever arises from this cause, and in 
the circumstances just mentioned as pre- 
disposing to the disease, it very generally 
assumes the low or nervous type. Mental 
anxiety, and the other depressing passions, as 
we call them, when long continued, are 
also powerful causes in exciting this form 
of fever. Such affections of mind have a 
great influence on the general health, which, 
to speak figuratively, a gradually under- 
mine. The action of the heart is enfeebled, 
the circulation languid, animal heat dimi- 
nished, and the secretions ill performed ; 
the appetite is impaired, and the sleep un- 
refreshing. I need notsay more to account 
for the general weakness of system that is 
thus produced. But it seems to be thought, 
that the circulation of the brain itself, which 
is doubtless the medium through which the 
general health suffers in these cases, is di- 
minished, like that of the rest of the sys- 
tem. This, however, is no necessary infe- 
rence, nor is it consistent with the pheno- 
mena that present themselves, while its ad- 
mission leads to improper practice. When 
we speak of depressing passions, it is in al- 
lusion to the spirits merely, not the general 
strength of the body. The notions com- 
monly entertained on this subject, are by 
no means correct, and tend to mi in 
practice ; as they suggest the idea, that 
depression of spirits and depression of strength, 
are the same thing. Accordingly, it is not’ 
unusual to hear of wine and other stimulants 
being recommended, only because the spirits 
are low and depressed. This generally ag- 
gravates the mischief, and often induces ac- 
tual disease in the brain, where perhaps 
none before existed, Mental distress or 
anxiety is acause of excitement to the vas- 
cular system of the brain; the action of 
which it first simply increases, producing 
throbbing pain in the head with increase of 
heat in the part, and want of sleep. If the 
cause be leng continued, it gives rise at 
length to actual inflammation of the brain, 
generally in the form of the low or nervous 


fever now described. 


Theory.—The peculiarity of this variety 
of fever, consists in the comparative mild- 


mecca ease the beginning, and 
its protracted duration ; with the gradual 
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accession of the worst or most malignant 
symptoms, towards the end of the disezse. 
The general character of the symptoms, 
however, is still the same, differing from the 
other forms of fever merely in degree. The 
essential, or pathognomonic symptoms, all 
point to the brain as the primary seat of 
disease. The head is the part principally, 
and almost exclusively, complained of, as 


the seat of pain; while the disturbed state | 


of feeling, as observed in all the different 
organs of sense, those of vision, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell—the depression at first, and, 
subsequently, the derangement of the volun- 

power of the system—and, lastly, the 
inability for mental evertion, followed, in al- 
most every protracted case, by actual de- 
rangement of mind—all serve to show the 
disordered state of the sensorium. These 
symptoms are not found in other diseases ; 
while they belong essentially to idiopathic 
Sever, and serve unequivocally to mark its 
seat, The diagnosis, or means of distin- 
guishing idiopathic fever from other febrile 
diseases, is founded entirely on the state 
of the brain and its functions ; the pyreria, 
or general febrile symptoms, it possesses in 
common with other inflammations. 

There is a remarkable e~.utrast to be ob- 
served between the state of the muscular 
strength, and that of the general vascular sys- 
tem, in this variety of fever; for, often, 
where the muscular weakness is so great, 
that the patient can hardly support himself 
erect, the pulse, in point of strength, as well 
as fulness, scarcely varies from thé natural 
standard. This circumstance you will find 
noticed by numerous writers, especially by 
Sauvages, a French nosologist of great cele- 
brity. He says of fever in general, that 
there is always observed a greater degree of 
prostration of strength (meaning muscular 
strength), than was to be expected from 
the state of the vital powers, that is, the force 
of circulation ; and in regard to the parti- 
cular form of fever we are now describing, 
(the typhus mitior, or low nervous fever,) he 
observes, that whilst the pulse often is 
neither more frequent, nor stionger, than in 
health, the power of the limbs is nearly lost. 
Now I need not observe to you, that the 
muscular power is altogether dependent upon 
the brain, and is, in fact, one of its peculiar 
or special functions; while the organs of cir- 
culation, though not uninfiuenced by the 
brain, are yet to a certain extent indepen- 
dent of it; whence it is that, in many of 
the diseases of the brain, as well as the 
present, the general circulation is but lit- 
tle disturbed. If you felt the pulse merely, 
without inquiring into the other circum- 
stances of the case, you would not be able 
to form an estimate of the degree of disease 
actually present, nor to judge of its danger. 

And thus you learn, thet the general vas- 





cular system is not the seat of fever ; in other 
words, that fever is not a disease of the 
whole system, as has been generally sup- 
posed ; while all the essential characters, 
those which are invariably present, refer 
themselves unequivoeally to the brain as the 
primary seat of disease ; for they consist in 
pain, or other uneasy feelings, and disturb- 
ance of functions, in this organ. This, which 
is from the first obvious, becomes still more 
manifest, as the disease proceeds. The or- 
gan becomes less and less capable of per- 
forming its various offices, till they are at 
length annihilated ; as is seen in the worst 
or most malignant forms of the disease, the 
last stage being nearly the same in all. 

If the patient dies from the fever itself, 
and not from some supervening or accessory 
disease, as is not unfrequently the case, the 
brain, as far as I have seen, never fails to 
exhibit marks of pre-existing inflammation ; 
such as increased vascularity, redness and 
opacity of membranes, with more or less 
aceumulation of serous fluid, in proportion 
as the disease has existed for a longer or 
shorter period. I should have remarked to 
you, that the blood when drawn from a 
— this as in other varieties of fever, 
exhibits strongly the ordinary changes in- 
duced on it by Contianed inflammation. This 
is not always observed in the first or second 
bleedings ; but if the disease proceeds, 
such appearances will almost constantly be 
found. The change, however, induced on the 
blood, by inflammation affecting the general 
substance of the brain, or what we call 
idiopathic fever, is in some striking points 
peculiar. The inflammatory crust is rather 
sity than buffy, that is, it is gelatinous or 
semi-transparent ; and it frequently retains 
a portion of the red purticles, so as to acquire 
a pinkish tinge. It is loose in texture, and 
flat in its surface, which extends nearly the 
whole diameter of the vessel in which it 
is taken; and, in many cases, the serum 
does not separate from the fibrine at all. 
This softness and want of contractility in 
the crassamentum of the blood, has an ana- 
logy with the softness of the pulses and 
general laxity of the solids, and probably 
proceeds from the same cause, an interrup- 
tion to the supply of the nervous or vital 
power as derived from the brain, in conse- 
quence of the diseased state of this organ. 
In the worst forms of fever, the putrid or 
malignant, where the sensorial functions are 
nearly annihilated, the preternatural soft- 
ness or want of contractility, is still more 
remarkable ; so as to give that general 
tendency to decomposition, both in the solids 
and fluids, which marks this aggravated 
state of the disease. 

P is—This form of fever is compa- 
rati attended with but little danger, 
provided it be judiciously treated from the 
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beginning ; and that although the treat- 
ment be nearly passive. If the patient is 
kept ina cool and pure atmosphere, and if 
rest, both of body and mind, is enjoined, the 
disease rarely proves fatal, but goes through 
its usual protracted course, without any 
alarming symptoms. There are however so 
many exceptions to this, as to make it 
hardly prudent to rely upon the natural 
tendency in the disease to subside. For 
however mild in its commencement, it often 
goes on gradually increasing from day to 
day, till there is no longer room for the 
employment of active means of cure, and 
when the worst consequences may be ex- 
pected to follow. This is more likely to be 
the case in young and previously healthy 
subjects, such as boys and girls from the 
age of ten to fifteen. Fever in such, how- 
ever mild in its commencement and early 
stages, is always to be dreaded, and ought 
to be treated with great attention. 


Treatment.—There are two modes of treat- 
ing fever of this description, each of which 
has its advantages, according to circum- 
stances. One is the palliative or passive mode 
of cure, the object of which is to mitigate 
symptoms 4s they arise, to avoid all causes 
of aggravetion, and thus to conduct the dis- 
ease as quietly as possible through its course. 
The other is active, and may be termed cura- 
tive, as its purpose is to interrupt at once, 
or as early as possible, the course of the 
disease, so as to bring it to an immediate, 
or at least a speedier termination, than it 
would have if left to itself. Now it is ne- 
cessary you should be acquainted with each 

these, as one is occasionally preferable 
to the other. 


With respect to the former, the palliative 
mode, the greater number of practitioners 
treat fever in this way; trusting to the na- 
tural tendency in the disease to decline 
spontaneously after a certain period, and 
unwilliog to run the risk of doing harm 
where the proper indications of cure are 
not certainly known. They give, accord- 
ingly, the common saline mixture, or the 
acetate of ammonia, or, at most, small doses 
of some antimonial preparation. ‘This treat- 
ment is often enough successful to secure 
an ordinery share of reputation for skill and 
judgment to the practitioner. In the ad- 
vanced stages of fever, this is, in fact, the 
only proper mode of proceeding, the chance 
of cutting short the progress of the disease 
being then very small; while it is not cer- 
tain, that active measures of any kind can 
be resorted to with safety. 

In practising upon this, the palliative prin- 
ciple, the object of greatest importance -ep- 

s to be the reducing the temperature of 
body as far as possible te the natural 





standard; by cool and acidulated drinks ; 
by the free admission of pure md cool airs 
and, if this should not be sufficient, by occa- 
sionally moistening the skin with cold or 
tepid water. It is usual to make en ad- 
dition of vinegar to the water on these occa- 
sions, upon some vague and antiquated no- 
tion of its antiseptic or antiputrescent power : 
this deserves no notice ; but the practice is 
objectionable in itself; first, by irritating 
the skin, so as, after a time, to increase its 
heat ; and next, by hiding the offensive va- 
pours that may be floating around, thereby 
tendering us less able to judge of the purity 
of the air the patient is breathing—a point 
of the greatest moment. The head, in par- 
ticular, should be kept cool ; remembering 
the local and inflammatory nature of the 
disease. Mild purgatives should be. fre- 
quently administered; and, in short, the 
treatment, however mild, should, as far as 
it goes, be strictly untiphlogistic. It is of 
special importance that the brain, the pri- 
mary seat of disease, should be as little exer- 
cised as possible; and that for the same 
reason that it would be injudicious to use 
the eye when in an inflamed state. The 
different organs of sense should not be ex- 
cited; nor the musenlar power called into 
action ; nor the mind exerted. Hence the 
advantage of abstracting the patient from 
light and noise; of keeping him in bed, or 
in the horizontal posture ; and of withdraw- 
ing the mind from its usual occupation. 
Above all things, mental emotion should be 
avoided. 

Such is the general management of the 
patient during the principal part of the' dis- 
ease, that is, as long us the pulse preserves 
a moderate degree of strength and fulness. 
With regard to drugs, or medicines as we are 
accustomed to call them, (which our pa- 
tients, by the by, often designate quite as 
well by the term doctor’s stuff,) there ‘is 
really very little occasion for any, with the 
exception of mild cathurtics as already mén- 
tioned. It is customary to give small and 
repeated doses of antimony in these cases, 
upon the belief that this metal possess real 
febvifuge properties ; but I have never seen 
a sufficient foundation for this opinion: and 
that whether we employ the James's fever 
powder of empirical notoriety, or the more 
efficient tartarized antimony. As far as these, 
or either of them, induces nausea or vomit- 
ing, they may do some good ; as any other 
emetic substance would do; upon the prin- 
ciple of cownter-irritation simply, Beyond 
this, they have, as I believe, no febrifage 
power. The pulvis antimonialis of the Phar- 
macepwia, nine times in ten, is altogether 
inert and useless; and that though it be 
exhibited in much larger doses than it com- 
monly is. A common saline draught is as 
good a placebo as you'can employ in thése 

















cases. I would i ly caution you 
against the use of opium in the early stage 
of fever, for the of procuring sleep, 


an effect which it rarely produces: on the 
contrary, it generally renders the patient 
more disturbed, hastens the approach of de- 
lirium, and aggravates the febrile state of 
system altogether. This is the consequence 
of its exciting the vascular action of the 
brain, which is its proper and specific ope- 
ration. 

In the more advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, when the general strength is greatly 
reduced; when the pulse has become weak 
and small; and when subsultus tendinum ap- 
pears; then, and not before, a change of 

b 'y. In this state of 
things, stimulants and opiates appear to be 
really serviceable. Wine may be adminis- 
tered in moderate quantities, and at pretty 
regular intervals: and, along with this, 
small doses of camphor, snake root, or ammonia, 
Fifteen or twenty drops of the tincture of 
opium may be given at night ; or repeated 
smaller quantities through the day. In this 
stage too, blisters are perhaps useful. I 
have said nothing as to the use of food, be- 
cause where it is so much loathed as is 
generally the case, it is manifestly improper 
to exhibit it: but where the patient is not 
averse to take food, and especially where he 
shows a decided appetite for it, there is no 
advantage in withbolding it, provided it be 
of simple quality. You will find small por- 
tions of bread and milk as good, I believe, 
as any other. 





This, then, is the passive or palliative mode 
of treating fever, the advantages of which 
are, that it is simple and easily put in prac- 
tice,,while it calls for no particular exercise 
of judgment in the practitioner; so that 
upon the whole, perhaps, it is the best 
alaptd to general use. It has, however, 
on the other hand, many and great disadvan- 
tages, which render it far inferior to a more 
active mode of cure, judiciously applied. It 
protracts unnecessary the sufferings of the 
patient, and reduces the real strength of the 
system in a greater degree, and far more 
lastingly, than the employment of what are 
considered debilitating means, such as blood- 
letting undoubtedly is. But there is this 
difference, th-t when a fever is removed 
quickly, though by a large abstraction cf 
blood, the nutrient functions are immediately 
resumed in the most active way, and the 
waste of the body is rapidly supplied. 
While, by proceeding in the other way, the 
disease being allowed to run a protracted 
course, the greatest emaciation takes place, 
and the stomach by long abstinence, and by 
being frequently irritated by the employ- 
ment of drastic purgatives, according to the 
general practice, is rendered nearly inca- 
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pable of performing its functions, so that 
months often elapse before the organs of 
digestion recover their powers, and before 
the general strength is recruited. Nor is 
this the only disadvantage incurred by so 
protracted a course. There is always a risk 
of the disease, however mild at the outset, 
assuming the typhoid character when left to 
itself, a thing that hardly ever occurs, if 
active antiphlogistic means are applied in the 
beginning: while there is a great. chance 
also, from such a continuance of ‘inflam- 
matory action in the brain, of a foundation 
being laid for some alteration of structure in 
the organ, giving rise to a permanent dis- 
order of one or more of its functions. And 
thus it is, that paralysis in some form ; loss 
of one or other of the senses; impai 
memory, or other derangement of intellect ; 
are among the not unfrequent of this 
disease. There is the further risk, like- 
wise, during so protracted a course, of in- 
flammation arising in some other organ, by 
which the danger altogether is often en- 
hanced. These are cogent reasons for hav- 
ing recourse to active means of cure, for the 
purpose of abridging the course of the dis- 
ease, provided it can be done with safety, 
and with a tolerable chance of success. 

Now the means of interrupting the course 
of a fever quickly, are in all essential re- 
spects the same, as those we ore, for the 
cure of inflammation in general ; namely, 
bloodletting, aud counter-irritation of different 
kinds. Bloodletting, to be effectual, must be 
performed very eurly in the disease, and 
with as iach freedom as the general 
strength of the patient will allow of; it 
may then be done with perfect safety, and 
with almost a certainty of preventing the 
occurrence of the worst or most malignant 
symptoms, even should the disease continue 
to run its course; for by checking the in- 
flammatory action going on in the brain, the 
organ is able to carry on its functions, in- 
stead of falling into that state of overwhelm- 
ing oppression, upon which the symptoms 
of malignity, as they are called, depend. 
The more violent the attack, the less time 
should be lost before the lancet is resorted 
to. In milder forms of the disease, (in which 
bloodletting is not less effectual, though not 
80 eryeatly called for,) it may have the de- 
sired effect, or, at all events, may em- 
ployed with safety, where the disease hes 
subsisted for many days. I have often used 
it in the second week of fever; but always, 
then, to a very limited amount, as that of 
five or six ounces at atime. Even at a late 
period of the diseuse, if the tongue is ex- 
tremely dry, though brown, (provided the 
pulse still retains even a moderate share of 
strength and fulness,) I believe blood may 
be safely and advantageously drawn to a 
small extent; although it cannot then be 
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expected to bring the disease so quickly to a 
termination. blood drawn in these 
cases, never fails to exhibit signs of the 
most active inflammation ; and that where 
the feyer is of the simplest kind, that is, 
where it is not combined with inflammation 
in any other organ. Under the limitations 
T have now stated, ing is a safe remedy 
in fever, even in weak subjects, though I 
do not urge you to consider it as indispen- 
sable in such, But in young and vigorous 
subj Sipetially at the period of youth, 
it is dangerous to omit it, and to trust 
to other means. ting, in these cases, 
is infinitely the best, because the safest 
remedy. 

The rest of the absolutely curative treat- 
ment of fever, consists in counter-irritation of 
different kinds, that is, the making a power- 
ful impression upon some part of the system, 
80 as to influence the diseased action that s 
going on in the brain. For this purpose we 
may act upon different parts, with more or 
less effect, according to their more or less 
intimate connexion with the brain. The 
stomach is particularly well adapted to such 
a purpose. Accordingly, emetics, either in 
nauseating doses, or given so as to produce 
full vomiting, have apowerful effect in check- 
ing, and often in interrupting altogether, 
the course of fever of the kind we are now 
alluding to. When I was less cognizant 
than at present of the advantages of bleeding 
in fever, I relied much upon the use of 
emetics; giving them at intervals of six or 
eight hours, for two or three days together ; 
often with the effect of tapletiling the dis- 
ease. Should this fail to be the case, the 
disease must be allowed to run its course ; 
which, however, is likely to be at least 
mitigated in its violence, by the practice 
now recommended. As the object of em- 
ploying emetics in this way, is not merely 
that of discharging the contents of the 
stomach, but to produce a certain degree of 
disturbance in the system, it is obvious that 
the mildest may not be the most effectual ; 
but, of course, you must be careful not to 
carry them to excess. 


Purging is another mode of producing 
counter-irritation ; and which, to be effectual, 
must be active ; the object, as with regard 
to emetics, being more than mere evacuation. 
But then you must not forget, that the too 
frequent use of the more drastic purgatives, 
is capable of exciting inflammation in 
the tract of the intestinal canal; an 
effect which 1 believe, is by no means un- 
common in the present day, when purgatives, 
pm Sten, Pog are carried to such an un- 
le extreme. 


Sweating is a powerful means of uc- 
ing counter-irritation, and has been em- 








payed io the cure of fever with success 
tis indeed a very old practice. It, how: 
ever, requires some discrimination. Sweat- 
ing can hardly be excited and maintained for 
any length of time, without the use of very 
active stimulants ; but these, in cases where 
the general vascular action of the system is 
in great excess, would be likely to aggravate 
the disease. Now this is the case in 
many fevers, especially in the begin- 
ning ; and therefore sudorifics are then ge-. 
nrally objectionable, more particularly if 
opium be employed for the purpose. In 
other circumstances, and towards the end of 
the disease, they may be employed with ad- 
vantage. I may add, with regard to the 
different modes of producing counter-irrita- 
tion hitherto mentioned, that they are all 
rendered more safe, as well as more effec- 
tual, by previous bloodletting ; which, there- 
fore, should always take pretedence of the 
others. 

The practice of cold affusion may be reck- 
oned among the means of strongly impress- 
ing the general system, and doubtless the 
brain itself, as is evident from the disturb- 
ance it occasions in the voluntary power more 
particularly, In what degree it is capable 
of arresting the course of fever altogether, 
can only be learned from experience. We 
have the very respectable testimony of Dr. 
Wright, who practised chiefly in the West 
Indies, and of Dr, Currie of Liverpool, in 
its favour ; so that no doubt can be enter- 
tained of the power of this remedy, in many 
cases at least, to cut short the course of 
fever. The practice, however, never got 
into very general use, and is now almost en- 
tirely neglected. It had to encounter a 
gud dead of prejudice in the public mind, 
which always connects together cold and 
diseuse, as cause and effect; while the cold 
effusion is no more certain as a remedy, 
than others. It is further liable to the 
jection of occasionally inducing pulmonic 
os anaban roan on Sey or pW inflam. 
mations, Hence it is hardly. at present 
thought of, for the cure of fever. 


I believe, when the first violence of fever 
is subdued by bloodletting, or has subsided 
by continuance, that may be advan- 
tageously employed, as a means of counter- 
irritation ; giving, for example, a grain or 
two of calomel every four or six hours, till 
its influence in the system begins to be per- 
ceived, And I have repeatedly seen rea- 
son to think, that in proportion as the mer- 
curial action was excited, the fever gave 
way ; the tongue becoming clean, or at least 
changing its character, the brown or 
pony ast to the white, with a corre- 
sponding diminution of other symptoms. If 
I am not mistaken in this, T should say, thet 
in this as in other inflammations, less bleed- 
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suffice ; which is doubtless a 
tage. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, mercury is very slow to produce 
its specific effect on the mouth, in cases of 
fever ; although it appears not less ready to 


letting wi 
great 


re 


taking place when it is the least suspected, 
owing to the want of consciousness in the 
patient. You should therefore examine 
carefully the state of the abdomen from 
time to time, whenever you are employing 
such means. 


Lastly, inflaming the skin by cantharides, 
or other means, may be included under the 
same general head with the former, as means 
of counter-irritation. This, 1 believe, is but 
of little efficacy in the early stage of the 
disease, but may be useful at a later period. 


I have now, Gentlemen, endeavoured to 
explain to you the principal varieties of 
simple continued fever, a8 known under the 
names of the inflammatory, the violent or ma- 
lignant, and the low nervous fever. There 
are, besides, numerous instances, which do 
not come up quite to the characters men- 
tioned ; where the disease, in fact, is not 
fully formed, so as to merit strictly the 
appellation of fever: where, for example, 
the head-ach, disturbed sleep, prostration 
of muscular stre’ , and other symp- 
toms, as they may termed, are present ; 
but where the general vascular system does 
not respond ; in other words, where little 
or no pyrezia shows itself. These were 
called by Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, walk- 
ing cases of fever, and many such are ob- 
served, when fever is epidemic, or hewrages § 
prevalent. They are often called here, si 
headaches, bilious attacks, or jh colds. If 

lected, or, still more, if improperly treat- 
ed by stimulants of any kind, they are apt 
to grow into a more formidable state of dis- 
ease ; but by active antiphiogistic measures, 
they are in general quickly subdued. 

It is hotly disputed by some, whether this 
variety of fever, or indeed any of the forms 
of wna fever, are capable of being pro- 
pagated by contagion, in the manner of 
small-pox and other specific fevers, which are 

iversally allowed to spread in this way, 
This point I mean to call your attention to, 
in our next Lecture ; ly with a hope, 
however, of being able to set the question 
at rest. Yet the prevention of the disease 
is so much involved in it, as to make ita 
very fit subject for inquiry. 


—_—_—_—- 
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Havinc made some prefatory observa- 
tions on the advantages of the classification 
of diseases, and on the derivation and import 
of the term Nosology, Mr. Wanpror pro- 
ceeded :— 

** You may observe, that there is a love 
of order or arrangement in mankind, com- 
mencing at the very dawn of reason; and 
when the intellectual powers are, as it were, 
scarcely awoke, the child begins to select 
and arrange such material objects as happen 
to be within its reach. It places bodies to- 
gether which are of the same form, and it 
collects into one place objects of the same 
colour or of the same size. This faculty 
seems intended for the wisest purposes, 
and though it may be observed throughout 
the animal creation, yet it is bestowed on 
man in a pre-eminent degree. It is that 
faculty which, when his intellect has ad- 
vanced to maturity, enables him to divide, 
arrange, and classify the various obj 
around him; whilst also it is one 
most important of our mental powers for 
transacting what is usually called the bu- 
siness of life. It is, indeed, of such im- 


portance in the operations of the mind, as 
to have attributed to it, by phrenologists, a 
particular organ, which they consider si- 


tuated in the anterior lobe of the brain, cor- 
responding with the extremity of the super- 
ciliary ridge. “‘ r,” says the poet, “‘ is 
heaven’s first law.”’ 

By putting together things that have 
certain resemblances to one another, and 
becoming acquainted with such resem- 
blances, the remembrance of each object is 
greatly assisted, whilst, at the same time, 
we are easily enabled to contemplate the 
system of nature as a whole. 

It is very easy to imagine that man, even 
in his radest state, should, to a certain ex- 
tent, have thus methodized the objects 
around him—that he should have 
struck with one tribe of the animal creation 
walking about on the surface of the earth— 
with another flying in the air—with e third, 

ing in the waters—and, above all, that 
his mind should have been arrested with 
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and the dead, between ised and inor- 
ganised bodies. You easily perceive 


that this germ of classification must have 
become more and more developed, only as 
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eases were formed from errotieous notions 
of their nature, of the seat of the diseased 
, or of their supposed causes. Felix 
r, a Swiss, has the credit of having 
made the first attempt to form a classification 





the knowledge of natural object 

more extended. If the mind were directed, 
therefore, to the animal creation, it is easy 
to see how progressively man must have 
been led to observe, not only that there 
were birds, and fishes, and beasts, but that 
there were distinct tribes of each of these 
classes of beings. That some birds lived 
chi in the air, inhabited the highest 
trees and the loftiest mountains ; that others 
frequented only marshy grounds, or swam 
in lakes andrivers ; that some fishes crawled 
and some swam; that some beasts were 
carnivorous, devouring one another, and that 
others were harmless and lived on the fruits 
of the earth. He must also have been 
struck with the liar forms or organs 
which the different tribes of animals pos- 
sessed, to befit them for their peculiar modes 
of life. Thus, in natural history, an order 
or arrangement must, however imperfectly, 
have been made from the very commence- 
ment of civilization. It is easy to trace 
how this system of arranging the various 
objects of nature should have been intro- 
duced at a very early period into medicine. 
Even in the rudest ages certain resem- 
blances must have been perceived in the 
characters of some diseases. It was natu- 
ral that the diseases of the skin, merely 
from their situation, should be compared 
and classed together ; that the same thing 
should have been done with regard to the 
different diseases of the bones; and it is 
not difficult to imagine how also the dis- 
eases of different parts or regions, such as 
those of the head, chest, or abdomen, or of 
particular organs, such as the eyes, ears, or 
mamme, should have been arranged to- 
gether, and thus the basis formed of a 
methodical system of nosology. 

It was long, however, before medicine 
could be said to have assumed a rank 
amongst the sciences, and the earlier writers 
could not be expected to have devised any 
thing like a very aceurate or comprehensive 
and systematical arrangement of diseases. 
Being a science of observation, the progress 
of medicine was naturally slow, and a full 
and adequate classification could not have 
been obtained, until a vast number of facts 
had been collected by a rigorous system of 
examination. Had physicians been con- 
tented with devoting themselves to obser- 
vation, and to collecting facts, perhaps 
nosology would have made more rapid ad- 
Me tm kept : ae the other 
branches o . Instead of which, 


and bypotheses, and various classes of dis- 





diseases, and as his work tended to di- 
vert the mind from the arbitrary method 
which had previously been pursued, its 
utility was such as to cause it to be 
generally adopted in the schools until ano- 
ther system of classification was published 
by Sauvages. The classification of Sauvages 
was almost universally adopted, until another 
new arrangement of diseases was proposed 
by the celebrated Linneus. Immediately 
afterwards another system was ——— by 
Vogel of Gottingen, and lastly, Cullen pub- 
lished his system of nosology, which with 
some, and these often trivial alterations, has 
since heen very generally adopted im the 
different medical schools, both in this coun- 
try and on the continent. 


These nosologists, however, differed as to 
the principles on which the classification of 
diseases should be founded. They arranged 
some diseases according to the particular 
function of the diseased organ; at other 
times the diseases of each organ were class- 
ed together; in other instances, diseases 
were arranged ——o to the region or 
part of the body in which the affected organ 
was situated. Diseases were also classed 
together according to some opinion formed 
of their nature, or of the agent supposed to 
have produced them; and classes of dis- 
eases were likewise made from some com- 
mon external or internal character ; and dis- 
eases were also divided into those situated 
in the external, and those in the internal 
parts of the body. 

Of the first mode of arranging diseases, or 
of classifying them according to the function 
of the diseased organ ; you have examples 
in the diseases of the organs of digestion, of 
the organs of respiration, &c. 

You have an example of the classification 
of the diseases of particular organs, in thore 
systems where you find the diseases of the 
lungs, diseases of the stomach, of the uterus, 
ovaria, testicles, &c., separately treated of. 

Those nosologists who have classed the 
diseases of the head, the diseases of the 
chest, and the diseases of the abdomen to- 
gether, afford examples of an attempt to ar- 
range diseases according to their position or 
the region of the body in which they are si- 
tuated ; and the classes of miasmata, proflu- 
via, contagiosa, &c., have been formed from 
some supposed knowledge of their causes ; 
whilst the class of tumores has been merely 
formed from a similarity of outward appear- 
ances, viz. that of external swelling. 

All those artificial arrangements have led 
to the necessity of bringing into the same 
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and in ion a8 chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, and other branches of human know- 
ledge have advanced, so haye the errors of 
former classifications been corrected, and 


digestion, are comprehended peritonitis, 
diarrhea, dyspepsia, constipation, and can- 
cer of the stomach , &c. 

Under the class of diseases of particular 
organs, as of the lungs, you will find pneu- 
monia, asthma, pthisis, and a variety of 
different tubercles. 

In the class of diseases formed from the 
relative situation, as that of the head, we 
have diseases of the dura mater and cranium, 
hydrocephalus, and the various tumours of 
the brain. 

Under the class of diseases supposed to 
arise from the same causes, or to be of the 
same nature, we find scarlet fever, plague, 
hooping cough, dysenteries, Xc. 

And under those classes which have one 
common character, or external symptom, as 
tumores, there are included encysted tu- 
mours, cancerous, scrofulous, osseous, and 
other swellings, together with hydrocele, 
and the pregnant uterus. 

I need not here allude to the division of 
diseases into those which are external and in- 
ternal, as I am not aware that any nosologist 
has ever attempted so unphilosophical a task. 

However imperfect these different systems 
of nosology may have been, they still served 
the important purpose of exciting the atten- 
tion of medical men, to compare diseases to- 
gether, to find out analogies or resemblances 
amongst some of them, and in many in- 
‘stances, to establish some general principles 
for their treatment. On the other hand, 
these classifications have been in some in- 
stances hurtful, from attempting to arrange 
together, and to apply similar methods of 
treatment to diseases totally different from 
one another. ‘The table of diseases in all 
those nosological systems is so extensive, that 

‘there is something repulsive to the mind of 
a student, to contemplate so laborious a 
task, as the attention necessary to obtain a 
knowledge of them ; at the same time some 
system is indispensably necessary for you in 
the prosecution of your studies. If one of 
you, perfectly quainted with di . 
were to have placed before you a hundred 
‘sick afflicted with a variety of ailments, 
would not your first step be to group to- 
gether those, which seemed to you to have 
some resemblance, and thus to enable your- 
selves to form some general notions of the 
different diseases? and how much would 
your labour have been abbreviated if such an 
arrangement had been previously pointed out 
to you, and that you had found all these dis- 
eases which had certain analogies to one an- 
other together? One of the chief ob- 
ects of nosology, is to save you all this labour. 
Tn all the natural sciences, the advantages of 
‘classification have been universally admitted, 














more ect syst thus fi d. Hence 
have objects of these sciences been not 
only forwarded, but the means of acquiring 
a knowledge of them have been incalculably 
abbreviated. 

Since the time of the illustrious Cul- 
len, whom we may consider as the latest 
author that has attempted to form a com- 
plete system of nosology, the science of 
medicine has made rapid and important ad- 
vancements. The zeal for research in pa- 
thological anatomy, which was kindled in 
this country by the Hunters, and so admira- 
bly pursued by Baillie, together with the 
enlightened views which Bichat afterwards 
gave of *‘ General Anatomy,”’ and its appli- 
cation to. the philosophical ngencgsen of 
diseases, have not only contributed essen- 
tially to the advancement of pathological 
science, but have, in my opinion, opened an 
extensive field for the improvement of a 
methodical nosology. It is clear that Bi- 
chat himself foresaw the influence which the 
splendid general views he had given of the 
natural structure of the human body would 
ultimately have in the investigation of dis- 
eases, and had he lived, he would probably 
have pursued pathological anatomy with as 
much zeal and success as he had investigated 
the natural structure ; and further, that his 
researches would have led him to form a 
new arrangement of diseases. 

Anatomy was for a long time considered as 
merely a knowledge of the relative position, 
magnitude, and situation of the various organs. 
Thig acquaintance with t was, how- 
ever, only the first step towards acquiring 
a knowledge of the functions of the different 
parts, but it did not serve this purpose ex- 
cept under particular circumstances. When 
the anatomist divided the body into districts 
or regions, and shaped his inquiries to suit 
guch divisions, it is natural to suppose that 
every organ must have been viewed as insu- 
lated. and detached, the most minute parts 
might have been discovered and described 
by him, but their mutual connexion and 
sympathies must have been unknown, Thus 
anatomy and physiology were disjoined, 
anatomy was imperfect, and physiology could 
scarcely be said to exist. A more minute 
and philosophical examination, however, of 
the structure of the different organs, gra- 
dually led the way to a more accurate know- 
ledge of some of their functions, and pointed 
out the principles which should regulate the 
investigation of every rational physiologist. 

Anatomists were now no longer contented 
with a view of the mere relative situation 
and structure of any particular part or par- 
ticular organ, but they analysed the human 








ee ae 2 a 
of which all its parts are formed. I 
not mean by the term original materials, 
chemical which 
e into the composition of organised 
bodies, but those textures or tissues which 


cif z 


ad 


we find entering into the composition of 


various organs, and which are composed of 
the same materials, and perform the same 
function in whatever part of the body or 
organ they are examined. 

In pursuing this mode of investigation, 
both physiology and pathology were freed 
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teresting to remark, in many instances when 
they seemed to have had the same objects 
in view, how different were the roads the 

pursued to attain them. Hunter , 
a mind wonderfully acute in observation, 
and nothing seemed to. escape his pene- 
trating eye ; but the various phenomena he 
was thus enabled to perceive, he had not 
the power to arrange and classify, so as to 
be able to explain them clearly and dis- 
tinctly to others. It is on this account 
that many parts of his works are even un- 
intelligible, unless tothose who have already 


from many of the chimerical conjectures by | become acquainted with the subject. 


which they 
that they have now assumed a rank among 
the sciences. 

To the celebrated Bichat we are in an 


had been so long debased, 80 | 





Bichat, on the other hand, whilst he seems 
to have possessed an acute and accurate power 
of observation, had likewise, in an eminent 
degree, the power of arranging and com- 


especial manner indebted for having con- | bining facts, and of arriving at general con- 
ducted us into, and having most success- | clusions ; whilst he also possessed a facility 


ony explored, this field. 


énérale” I consider one of the most re- | 


is “ Anatomie | 


in communicating his knowledge to others 
in the most intelligible manner. In judg- 


markable productions which has ever ap-|ing, therefore, of the merits of Bichat, let 
peared in medical science, having opened | us not attempt to strip him of his origi- 
a path of investigation which can scarcely nality, because a hint, more or less obscure, 
be said ever to have heen trodden before, |is to be found in John Hunter’s previous 
and which has laid the foundation of a new |-writings. It is indeed impossible to con- 
anatomy, a new physiology, and, I may add, | template anything more interesting in medi- 
a new niode of investigating diseases. Most | cal history, than a review of the lives and 


of the organs of the body are made up of a| writings 
parts or textures, each | Hunter lived upwards of sixty years ; and if 


variety of elemen 
of ich, whatever be its situation, affords 
uniformly the same physi 
These elementary parts, by the diversity of 
their combination, produce all the modi 
tions of structure and functions which the 
different organs exhibit. Now it is the 

of the elemen textures uncon- 
nected with, and independant of the organs 
in which they occur, that forms the object 
of what is general anatomy. 

This method of investigating the struc- 
ture of organised bodies, may, no doubt, be 
traced in the observations of many of the 
older anatomists ; but its introduction, as a 
system, we owe entirely to Bichat. It may 
be traced in many of the ingenious ’ 
logical theories of John Hunter, what- 
A men of originality there may be 


in ’s works, it is not to be denied that | i 


he must have derived important hints from 
the previous labours of Hunter; though, 
from the obscurity which pervades Hunter's 
writings, it is not im that Bichat 
obtained much less in ation from them 
than what might, at first sight, be supposed. 
Indeed, I have reason to believe, from a 

interesting conversation I once had, 
with a friend and companion of 
Bichat, that he worked alone, wed tint the 
numerous volumes be has 


be chiefly oe as the labours of his 
own ingen comprehensive mind. 
And, if you will compare the characters of 
these two men, Hunter and Bichat, it is in- | i 


properties. | 


published, are to} m 





of these two extraordinary men. 


you look at his writings and his museum, 
you cannot help being amazed at his industry, 
and admiring the extent to which he advanced 
many parts of medical science. Bichat, how- 
ever, died when only thirty-three pone 
age, and his four volumes on 
Anatomy, the four on Descriptive Anatomy, 
his book on the Membranes, and his book 
on Life and Death, have left a most unex- 
ampled monument of human industry and 
genius. Had he lived, incalculable must 
have been the importance of his observa- 
tions, as he seems, to have possessed some of 
those extraordinary combinations of talent, 
which are seldom met with in any country 
or in any age! 


of all subsequent anatomical wwe 
logical investigations. Now, in o' to 
establish the character of these elementary 
textures, Bichat employed various modes of 
inquiry. He performed numerous expe- 
riments on living animals, persevered in 
tedious and minute dissections, employed 
chemical re-agents to supply the place of 
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enumerated twenty-one, each of which he 
showed to be differently organised, and 
hence the dissimilarity which he pointed 
out in their properties in a state of health, 
as well as in disease. It is this division of 
textures which forms the ground-work of 
the whole fabric, and to it we must ulti- 
mately refer, in every attempt which we 
meke to account either for the natural or 
morbid rances which are to be met 
with in the human body. It would be out 
of place for me, now to enter upon a minute 
consideration of the elementary textures, 
my present object being merely toshow you, 
in a general manner, the effect of this ana- 
tomical arrangement, in forming a patho- 
logieal or n ical system. The advan- 
tages of this mode of investigating the body 
when diseased, must be, I think, at once 
obvious to you. We learn from it, that 
diseases, at their commencement, at least, 
are always confined to one of the textures 
of an organ, whilst the other textures re- 
main sound. There is no organ from 
which this important. truth may net be de- 
duced. It may readily be illustrated by ex- 
amining the diseases of the mucous, serous, 
and muscular textures which compose the 
stomach and alimen canal, or by com- 
paring the different affections of the cellu- 
lar texture of the lungs, the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchi, and the serous mem- 
brane or pleura covering the lungs. 

The symptoms of morbid changes are like- 
wise found to be the same in similar tex- 
tures, in whatever part of the body these 
textures may be found. Thus the serous 
membranes which invest the brain, the 
lungs, the heart, and the abdominal viscera, 
have one common character when affected 
with any particular disease. So also have 
the mucous membranes, whether we trace 
t in the mouth, nose, lungs, vagina, 
ure or covering the eye ; and the same 
thing may be observed, of every individual 
texture which enters into the composition of 
the human frame. 

T ought also to mention to you, that be- 
sides symptoms and morbid changes 
which are common to all parts, the structure 
df which ig similar in the natural state, there 

others which arise, or are determined 
the particular function of the organ, 
wherein the diseased texture exists. For 
instance, when any serous membrane is 
inflamed, the nature of the pain, the state 
of the pulse, the degree of fever, the dura- 
tion of the symptoms, are the same in which- 
soever one of these membranes the inflam- 
metion may have taken place. But to all 
these symptoms are superadded difficulty of 
breathing and cough, when the pleura is in- 
flamed. i » Strangury, delirium, 
when either the peritoneum or membranes 
of the brain are affected, The first class of 





symptoms may, therefore, be considered 
general, and i 
ing a whole genus of textures. The second 
may be considered in a manner accessory, as 
they depend on the relative situation or 
particular function of the organ, into the 
composition or structure of which the af+ 
fected texture enters. 

The principles which I haye stated, ac- 
count admirably well for the phenomena of 
some diseases, and some of the sympathies 
which subsist between different parts of the 
body. But there are some disorders which 
advance in a different manner ; for instance, 
in some diseases termed chronic, several, or 
all the textures of an organ, become gradual- 
ly changed, although the primary affection 
were originally limited to only one of its 
component textures. This may often be 
observed in cancer, scrofula, syphilis, &c. 
When cancer attacks the mamma, it is at 
its commencement confined only to a small 
portion of that #gan ; but if it be allowed 
to proceed, it ultimately involves not on 
the whole gland, but also the adjacent cel- 
lular cutaneous, muscular, and even osseous 
textures, in one common mass of disease. 

The foregoing observations, will, I hope, 
explain to you the object of general ana~- 
tomy, and the important purposes to which 
a knowledge of that subject may be em- 
ployed in the investigation of the various 
morbid alterations of structure, which are 
met with in the human body. It also ap- 
pears to me, that we are now prepared to 
pursue the same method of arranging the 
diseased, as has been so successfully accom- 
plished in the arrangement of the natural 
structures. That we should group together 
the diseases of each texture separately, and 
thus form each into a distinct class. No~ 
thing seems to be a more legitimate and 
intelligible mode of arranging diseases. 

It has been universally admitted, that the 
first step to become acquainted with the 
nature of diseases, is to know the healthy 
structure and functions of the varions parts 
of the body; and why should we not adopt 
the same method in arranging the diseased, 
as we have been led to do in arranging 
the natural structures? Anatomy and pa« 
thology cannot be disunited; we cannot 
even acquire a knowledge of the one, with- 
out a previous knowledge of the other. No 
one ever pretended to have an accurate 
knowledge of diseased structures, wi 
having first acquired a knowledge of the 
natural organisation of the diseased part ; 
whilst, on the other hand, a knowledge of 
diseased structure has often been the means 
of pointing out or detecting the natural 
structure. There cannot be a doubt but 
that Bichat was led to many of his luminous 
views of natural structure, from 
the phenomense of disease. If you 
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the membrane lining the nose, the eye-lids, 


thing repeated of the disease in each of 


the lungs, the flimentary canal, and the | those 


urethra, each discharging a puriform fluid 
when inflamed, and never adhering one part 
to another ; and if you found that there was 
a quantity of coagulable lymph or febrine 
effused ei tivtatoned — = of the pleura, 
peritoneum, and vaginal coat, and adhesion 
of contiguous, portions, would not that point 
out to you an analogy or similarity of na- 
tural structure and function in these two 
classes of membranes? You would readily 
suppose that all the first were phenomena 
peculiar to the diseases of mucous, and all 
the latter to the diseases of membranes of 
the serous class. Thus, if each of the ele- 
mentary textures be made to form a class of 
diseases, you will find that there is scarcely 
a disease, I cannot mention the name even 
of one, the nature of which we are well 
enough acquainted with to arrange in any 
system, for which a place would not easily 
be found in that classificetion I have now 


As an arrangement particularly calculated 
to facilitate and abbreviate the mode of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of diseases, I hope 
you will have ample opportunities in this 
course of Lectures, convincing your- 
selves of its advantages. Instead of it being 
necessary to enter into a minute detail of 
the morbid appearances of a particular tex- 
ture in different orgars or regions, it is only 
requisite to give you a general account of 
the ‘morbid changes of each of the different 
textures, and thus, when you have acquired 
a general knowledge of the various diseases 
of all the textures, and want to know the 
diseases of any particular organ, you have 
only to recollect the natural textures of that 
organ, and them transfer or apply to it the 
general knowledge you hed obtaimed of the 
diseases of its various elementary textures. 
To.explain more fully this important point, 
take for example, eny particular texture, as 
the mucous. 

If you wish to consider the disease called 

» and you ate told that it is an affee- 
tion of the mucous membranes ; receive an 
account of the various kinds of polypi which 
grow on these membranes, and are told that 
such tumours are formed in the nose and 

x, stomach and intestinal canal, in 
the er and uterus; when you wish to 
become acquainted with the disease in any 
one of these parts, in addition to the ge- 
neral account of polypi, you have only fur- 
ther to inquire into any particular symp- 
tom of the disease, when it grows in any of 
the above mentioned organs. Whereas, if 
you look at systematic works, you will find 
under ‘diseases of the nose, a more or less 
elaborate description of i of thet part, 
under diseases of the gullet, stomach, intes- 
tinal canal, bladder, and uterus, the same 








We have long been accustomed to arrange 
in this manner the diseases of the skin, of 
the nerves, of the bones, of the absorbents, 
of the arteries, of the veins, of the cellular 
and musculer textures, and why should we 
not also apply the same method in arrang- 
ing those of what modern anatomists have 
denominated to be elementary textures ? 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 





Remarkable case of a Triple Dentition.* 


Tue following curious case has been in- 
serted in Omodei’s Journal, communicated 
by a Dr. Aimonino : 

Elizabeth Morelli, who was a well formed 
woman, had enjoyed good health, and had 
never suffered any inconvenience, except 
from a few attacks oftooth-ache, for which 
she hed been now and then bled. Durin 
one of these attacks of tooth-ache, whic 
occurred about the middle of March in 1891, 
she was induced, from the severity of the 
pain, to have the two left molar teeth pulled 
out. Toward the end of October in the 
same year, she felt some very acute ptin in 
the part from whichthe teeth had been pulled 
out, and soon after two new teeth 
their appearance. In January 1626, the 
new teeth hecame loose, and, causing con- 
siderable pain, she had them also drawn out. 
These teeth were very white and well 
shaped, without the ‘least appearance of 
caries. On the 16th of July in the same 
year, the pocore consulted Signor Aimo- 
nino, complaining of intolerable pain in the 
same part of the jaw as before. General 
and local antiphlogistic measures were tried 
without avail, and on the 18th, the patient 
perceived that two teeth of the same figure 
and size as the former had again made their 
appearance ; these teeth were seeti by Aimo- 
nino, so that there can be no doubt of the 
accuracy of the report of the case. 

Although this has been called a case of 
triple dentition, it might with greater pro- 
priety have been called a quadruple denti- 
tion, since the temporary teeth are not in- 
cluded in the history of the case. 





* Annali Univers. di Medicina di.Milaao. 
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RELATIVE FECUNDITY OF EUROPEANS. 


Two superior Vene Cave in the human subject. 


A curious case of malformation was pre- 
sented by Breschet to the Philomathic So- 
ciety, from an adult ; there were two 
ven@ cave superiores of an equal size; all 
the rest of the body was properly formed. 


On the Fecundity of different European States. 
An interesting paper has been furnished 
on this subject by M. Benoiston de Cha- 
teauneuf to the Institute of France, from 
which we shall presently make afew ex- 
tracts. Numerous hypotheses have been 
from time to time advanced respecting the 
causes,which favour or impede the increase 
of population. Some have sought to refer 
these causes entirely to a moral origin; 
others have endeavoured to find them in the 
physical condition of the soil, and in diffe- 
rences of temperature. Some contending 
that, as you advance from north ‘to south, 
the fecundity becomes increased with the 
elevation of temperature ; others, again, con- 
sider the northern latitudes of the temperate 
zone, asthe very nursery of the human race. 

Examining the question on the subject of 
temperature, M. C. has remarked, that if 
Europe be divided into two climates, the 
one commencing at Portugal and terminat- 
img ia the Low Countries, that is to say, 
from the fortieth to the fiftieth degree of 
latitude ; the other beginning from the ter- 
mination: of the former, and extending to 
Stockholm, or from the fiftieth to the sixty- 
sewenth degree of latitude; we shall find, 
that in the first division each marriage pro- 
duces on an.average ........4°57 births 

In. the second division ,. .4°30 ditto. , 
Ifthe twoextremes of temperature be com- 
pared, the difference becomes still more 
Striking, affordi 

In Portugal. . 5:10 children to a marriage ; 

Tn Sweden. ., 3°62 ditto. 

France offers another example of the same 
fact, since, according to Mohean, the fe- 
eundity of the population increases gradually 
from north to south. ‘Thus the average in 

Phe\south ...5°3 children to a marriage; 

‘The north ,..446 ditto. 

These proportions were taken from the 
eensns returned in 1821, 182%, 1823, and 
1824. 

Admitting these statements to be accu- 
rate, it would appear that an elevation of 
temperature is one of the cuuses of the fe- 
eundity.of marriage ; but this is not sufficient 





t¢é account fir other statistical facts which | spe 


may be ed. ..For example, if 5.14 
children be the average produce of a mar- 
riage in Portugal, 5.20 is the ayerage in 
Bohemia, and 5.25 in Muscovy. On the 


other hand, if, as is stated, the average is 
4.81. in Moravia and Silesia, France, and 


Holland prodyce only 4.20 ; Sweden {ur- 
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nishes only 3.62, and England only 3.50, 
M. de Ghateannenl supposed that he would 
be able to determine the other causes by 
grouping in a table those countries. of 
Kurope in which the produce of marriage 
is the greatest, and, according to bis inves- 
tigation, the following is the proportion 
which each country atfords : 

Children. 


In Portugal (to each marriage),. ..5.14 

In the province of Braganza......5.65 

In Muscovy ....-.665 Coe e covered 

In the State of Venice .........-5-45 

In Bohemia... . 0.00 00s e cece ee D287 

In the Canton of Fribourg.,.. ...+5.35 

In Alsace (on the Rhine),.... +. 503 

In Morbihan (a pert of Brittany), .5.52 

In a part of Vendée oe ..+..000-.d46 

In Jura scccsccccevces cecces coal 

In the Marne ....... 0+ ee sese0e ++ D9 

In the division of the Loire.... .-5.68 

In the Eastern Pyrenees ......-.5.17 

In a part of Dauphine (High Alps) 5.39 

In the Highlands of Scotland .,..5.13 

In this table there is a confusion of the 
Northern with the Southern countries ; and 
of those bounded by the sea coast with those 
in the interior. What conclusion then are 
we to arrive at from this table? That of 
the sixteen countries mentioned, seven are 
mountainous districts; that is to say, Brit- 
tany; the Eastern Pyrenees; Scotland ; 
the Savoy ; the Canton of Fribourg, and 
Jura; in which the territorial productions 
are sufficient to ensure a sufficient supply 
for the comfortable existence of man. 

All attempts of this kind are exceedingly 
difficult, and the inferences drawn even from 
statistical returns, are frequently fallacious. 
From what we have been able to collect 
from such authorities, ancient as well as 
modern, one fact appears very striking, that 
in proportion to the abundance of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life the fecundity of 
the population is abundant or otherwise - 
we may therefore esteem this as the prin- 
cipal if not the only source of national fecun- 
dity, and lay aside as very secondary agen- 
cies the influence of climate, temperature, 
situation, and the kind of nutriment con- 
sumed, provided that nutriment be in suffi- 
cient abundance. Moreover, the productive- 
ness of the population of a country ought 
not always to be calculated by its fecundity, 
but rather by the conservation of the off- 
spring ; because in those countries where 
local causes of destruction exist, 80 to 
ak, as extensive marshes, giving rise to 
epidemic diseases, or in those where great 
privations are occasionally experienced ; 
alfhough the fecundity may be at the max- 
imum, the mortality is sufficiently great to 
reduce the numbars of the population be- 
low the average adult produce of other coun- 
tries, 
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PATHOLOGY. 
On the causes of Hernia in Soldiers. 


Tt has been recently reported to the 
Academy of Medicine, that hernia has 
been frequently traced to the practice, ex- 
isting among infantry soldiers, of firing in 
triple ranks. Kempfer, surgeon of a Swiss 
regiment of the Royal Guard, has affirmed 
that many. cases of hernia have been pro- 
duced by the sudden manner in which the 
privates are taught to descend on one knee 
after having discharged their muskets, so 
that their comrades in the rear may fire over 
their heads. , 


—_————— 
SURGERY. 


Case of Cancerous induration of the Parotid 
Gland, in which the Carotid Artery was 


The following case was treated by Dr. 
Fricke, in the Hambargh Hospital, during 
the past year. 

A smith was admitted into the Hospital 
with a cancerous swelling of the parotid 
gland ; the disease extended gradually to the 
soft palate, and placed the poor man in the 
greatest jeopardy of his life. It was impos- 
sible for him to swallow any thing solid, and 
his only nourishment consisted of a little 
milk and egg. His speech was converted 
into an unintelligible babble, and death 
stared him in the face. To think of remov- 
ing this mass of diseased structure was out 
of the question. It struck Dr. Fricke, 
however, that some good might be done ; at 
any rate, that the man’s life might be for a 
time prolonged by cutting off the supply of 
blood sent to the tumour. The caroti 
artery was therefore secured at the lower 
part of the tumour; the diminution in bulk 
which succeeded this operation was very 
considerable. The patient could again 
swallow solids, and speak in an intelligible 
manner, and was quite freed from that 
dreadful anxiety in which he was kept be- 
fore the artery was tied. Nature seemed to 
favour the oanae made to relieve the pa- 
tient, for soon after suppuration took place, 
and pus was discharged | oe the swelling in 

quantity. The case terminated 
fatally, not from any immediate conse- 
quences of the operation, but from the great 
and long-continued constitutional disturb- 
ance occasioned by the disease.* 





* Nachricht von dem Gesundheits-Zus- 
tande der Hamburgischen Kranken—und 
Versorgungs-Hiuser, lund der Stadt Ham- 
burgh. von Dr. Julius. 











DR. ELLIOTSON 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID IN DYSPEPSIA. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—In your last Number, Dr. Granville 
complains f bey in the preceding, the re- 
ports of two cases of stomach affections, 
treated by me with hydrocyanic acid in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, are prefaced by two in- 
correct assertions—the one, that hydrocyanic 
acid “ has fallen into disrepute, and indeed 
almost into disuse, in pectoral diseases ;” 
the other, that I am ‘the gentleman to 
whom the profession is indebted for the in- 
troduction of the hydrocyanic acid into prae- 
tice, as a valuable remedy in derangements 
of the stomach.” 

With the former I have no concern. Nor 
have I any great anxiety about the latter. 
Your reporter has no doubt read upon the 
subject, and conceives that there are sufli- 
cient grounds for his opinion. But, in at- 
tempting to refute it, Dr. Granville says, 
“ That a reporter who undertook to speak 
so decidedly of Dr. Elliotson’s es of 
application of the hydrocyanic acid in certain 
eases of dyspepsia, should not have been 
aware that the claims which that gentleman 
set up in his pamphlet on that subject had 
long ago been controverted, and clearly 
proved to be groundless, by Dr. A. T. Thom- 
son, in the second edition of my treatise on 
the use of that medicine, (p. 586.) is a cir- 
cumstance scarcely credible. That contra- 
diction has never, to my knowledge, been 
refuted by Dr. Elliotson, although Dr. 
Thomson then called upon him so to do, in 
the most explicit manner. On that occa- 
sion it was shown, that inasmuch as Dr. 
Eliiotson himself had admitted having read 





d| my first edition, in which Dr. Thomson had 


detailed a case of dyspepsia cured by the 
hydrocyanic acid, given, not in a mistake, 
as was the case at first with Dr. Elliotson, 
but on purely scientific and inductive prin- 
ciples, he could not have been ignorant of 
the effect of thet medicine, and of the suc- 
cess with wich it had been used by another 
practitioner, in that class of complaints, long 
before him.” 

Now, Sir, rs THE Firs? PLACE, with Te- 
spect to Dr. A. T. Thomson, there exists 
not the slightest , nor the slightest reason 
to believe, that he used the remedy in dys- 
pepsia on ‘‘ scientifie and inductive princi- 
ples,”’ nor even that he used it intentionally. An 
epidemic catarrh was prevailing at Chelsea, 
and Dr. Thomson, having heard of Magen- 
die’s account of the effects of the acid in pee- 
toral complaints, exhibited it in twenty cases. 
Among these was a gouty gentleman, who 
had long been “ afflicted with dyspepsia,” 
(not a word more of information is given,) 
and bad a heat of his tongue, “ aupposed te 

















_ ON THE HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


arise from acidity of stomach.” By ordinary 
remedies and regimen, his digestive organs 
had improved, and he had become as well as an 
individual beyond the middle age could expect 
to be, except that his tongue remained hot ; 
and he ceased to take medicine. But he 
was attacked, like his neighbours, with the 
epidemic catarrh, and for it, to him as well 
‘as to his neighbours, Dr. Thomson sent 
Prassic acid.* The cough abated, and in 
four days was gone ; and with the cough in 
four days subsided the heat of the tongue. t 
Such actually was the only, and the whole 
of the only, fact given to the world by Dr. 
Thomson ; so far from his having even ‘‘ de- 
tailed” one case. Not only is there no 
appearance of intentional treatment of the 
heat of the tongue by the acid, but no de- 
rangement of the stomach was remaining when 
the acid was exhibited: and the heat of the 
tongue might just as probably have arisen 
from a local derangement of the membrane 
of the tongue, that had formerly also per- 
vaded the cesophagus and stomach, uc- 
ing dyspepsia ; for he gives a case of tracheal 
irritation, where no dyspepsia ever existed, 
attended by inflammation of the fauces that 
also yielded to the acid.¢ So little im- 
ession did this case make, even upon Dr. 
omson himself, that neither he, nor Dr. 
Granville, nor any other person, had fol- 
lowed it up and published a single case of 
dyspepsia treated with the acid, at the time 








*«« T send you the detail of one case only of 
the catarrhal epidemic to which*I have al- 
luded, the practice being very nearly the 
same in all.”,—Dr. A. T. Thomson’s letter, 
in Dr. Granville’s Further Observations, &c. 
Edit. 1. p. 71. 


+t “T.R. esq., of a slender form and 


outy diathesis, had long been afflicted with | PS 


lyspepsia, attended with a peculiar hot sen- 
sation of the tongue, which was supposed to 
depend on acidity of the stomach. The re- 
medies he had employed, and the regimen 
to which he had Caled himself for some 
time past, had materially improved the pow- 
ér of the digestive organs ; so much sv, that 
he had declined the further use of medicines, 
and considered his health as good as it could 
be expected to be in aperson beyond the 
middle age of life. Notwithstanding’ this 
improvement, however, the heat of the 
tongue still remained; when he was at- 
tacked with the epidemic catarrhal cough 
already mentioned. He took the acid, in 
doses of two minims, repeated every second 
hour,’ and with the cough the heat of the 
tongue also rapidly abated, and altogether 
left him in less than four days.”—1.c. ed. 1. 
p- 78, sg. 

+ Le. p. 75. 
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my work appeared ;* nor is it likely that 
we should have heard any thing more of 
this heat of the tongue, but for the publi- 
cation of my work. 

If such are Dr, Thomson’s pretensions to 
the merit of discovery, and that too by 
scientific induction, what will they appear 
when we reflect that Dr. Brown Langrish 
stated, eighty years ago,t as mentionedin my 
pamphlet, + that nurses were in the habit 
of relieving an unquestionably dyspeptic 
symptom—flatulence, in infants, by putting 
a laurel leaf into the pap, and that Dr. 
Granville himself states, that. in 1814—fve 

re Dr. *s communication, 
“Sprengel, in his Pharmacologia, recom- 
mended the Prussic acid, free or combined, 
in complaints of the stomach, dyspepsia, hy- 
pochondriasis,” &c.;§ and, from 1780 to 
1796, “* Hufeland, Haller, Thuessen, Sue- 
diaur, Sprengel, and otlters, in nervous dis- 
eases, vesanie, hypochondriasis, stomach com- 
plaints, dyspepsia, &c.”* || : 

In THE SECOND PLaceR, with respect to 
myself, I never arrogated the merit of dis- 
covery, but honestly said that I discovered 
the virtues of the acid in stomach affections 
by seeing a woman cured of gastrodynia, 
not by any direction of mine, but by Prussic 
acid ordered for another with pectoral dis- 
ease, and served to her in mistake.€ This fact 
I imitated, and by patiently following it 
up, was enabled to present to the pro- 
fession a body of facts illustrative of the 
powers ofthe remedy in various disorders of 
the stomach; whereas not one had been 
given by Dr. ThomSon, and to point out 





* Numerous Cases illustrative of the Efficacy 
of the Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid in Affec- 
tions of the Stomach, with a Report upon its 


in Pectoral Diseases, &. 1320. 
Physical Erperiments upon Brutes. 
p- 1. 


edit. 2. p. 124. 
edit. 2. p. 122. 

¥ “Two women, each named Ann Lee, 
were under my cate at St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, at the same time, one for an affection 
of the chest, the other for violent spasms and 
flatulence of the stomach. Three minims of 

rocyanic acid three times a day, were 

prec ne for the former, and, fiom the 
identity of the name, her prescription was 
given in mistake to the latter. The next 
time I saw the latter Ann Lee, she was 
perfectly well. She had, however, been 
subject to the complaint many years, and 
two months afterwards it returned, Here 
was a fair opportunity of ascertaining 
whether her recovery had been effected b 
the medicine given in mistake. I prescri 
it, and she recovered as before.”’—I. c. 
p- 3, sy. 


t 

¢ le. 
lee. 

i le. 
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in. what geatiation cases it would be found 
beneficial and in what useless. If I have 
any merit, it is merely that of following up 
a os which occurred, not by scientific in- 
duction, but, as mentioned at the time, quite 


independently of me; and whether it is| 


more probable that I followed up'a case 
which occurred under my own eyes and was 
a manifest derangement of the stomach, or 
one which occurred to another and was 
without disturbance of this organ, the world 
may determine. The truth is as I asserted, 
ol whether I followed up a fact that oc- 
curred in St. Thomas's Hospital indepen- 
dently of myself, or a fact that occurred to 
Dr Thomson independently of himself, the 
matter is exactly the same, and I am per- 
fectly indifferent as to which of the two it 
may be said I followed up. 

n my pamphlet I mentioned the chief 
facts which I could find on record respecting 
the remedial powers of the acid, and re- 
ferred them to their authors. I quoted 
Dr. Thomson’s case exactly as it was,—a 
heat uf the tongue cured by the acid.* 1 did 
not mention that Sprengel, Hufeland, &c. 
recommended the remedy in dyspepsia, be- 
cause I was ignorant of the circumstance, 
and even at present know it only on the 
authority of Dr. Granville, who, however, 
simply by citing them, completely destroyed 
all his friend Dr. Thomson’s pretensions. 
If these writers merely recommend the medi- 
cine in stomach affections, I shall, after all, 
be the first who employed it intentionally in 
them. There is scarcely a disease in which 
the acid, like every energetic agent, has not 
been recommended. To recommend a medi- 
cine, requires only an intance with 





own profession, and upon matters of purely 
a selfish nature ; and because the call was 
}made in Dr.Granville’s work, in which I 
was treated in a manner that demanded no 
other reply than silence,* and go treated on 
no other account, that I could imagine, than 
that | had presumed to publish upon the same 
medicine as himself. For I had never written 
or spoken a syllable against him in my life, 
and had plainly related my experience with- 
out a single harsh remark upon those whose 
experience differed from my own. 

It is with the deepest regret that I appear 
so soon again before the public controversially. 
That I detest controversy, I hope my seven 
yearssilence under Dr. Granville’s treatment 
sufficiently proves. But, though I desire 
to live peaceably with all men, and quietly 
to pursue my studies, and my public du- 
ties, I have thought it impossible to re- 
|main silent upon the present, any more 


|than upon a recent, occasion. On both 


|I have acted solely in self-defence, and 
trast I shall never attack any one: and I am 
sure, Sir, that you will allow me to take 
this opportunity of declaring, upon the 
honour of a gentleman, that, although I will 
never oppose the reporting any cases of hos- 
pitals, or public proceedings of societies, to 
which I may belong, I have never commu- 
nicated or written a syllable in your pages, 
except the three letters relative to the Hun 
terian Museum. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Lumble servant, 
Joun Exviotson. 

15, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 

Feb. 12, 1827. 





the name of a remedy and the names of dis- 
eases. A series of facts only affords know- 
ledge of their powers. I did not notice Dr. 
Thomson’s call, because his claim was per- 
fectly ludi 3b I had claimed no 
merit of discovery, was conscious of no 
wrong, and was really very indifferent upon 
the subject, having published my results, 
like those respecting antimonial powder, 
subcarbonate of iron, sulphate of quinina, 
&e., after long and careful experience had 
satisfied me of their truth, and made me 
pertony easy as to their ultimate acknow- 
edgment by the profession ; because, though 
I knew that the remedy was invaluable in 
certain varieties of stomach affections, 1 
foresaw that many would laugh at it,t+ and, 
therefore, at any contest about it ; because 
I detest controversy, and especially with my 








* Le. p. 22. 
t It is not mentioned by the most popular 
writers upon disorders of, the digestive or- 


gans ; nor is it yet in the London Pharma- 
copia, 





* T am unwilling to recur to what is un- 
pleasant, and will, therefore, give but one 
instance in illustration :-— 

Thad playfully remarked, that I had never 
witnessed the ‘‘ miraculous” powers of the 
acid in stopping hemorrhage. The use of 
inverted commas Dr. Granville termed 
** gratuitous” and ‘‘ malicious ;” ‘‘ The hay- 
ing given,” says he, (1. c. ed. 2. p. 330,) “ the 
air of a quotation to thosc gratuitous 
epithets by means of two malicious inverted 
commas, will scarcely succeed in preventing 
his readers from considering them as the 
poetical invention of his brain.” 

My answer is the following quotation :;— 
“ Elle fut prise d’une hemoptysie tellement 
abondante, qu’ elle fut en peu de temps 
préte & mourir; les saignées farent em- 
ployées vainement ; alors le docteur Brera 
prescrivoit, sous Ja forme de pilules, cent 
gouttes d’acide prussique 4 prendre dans 
espace de la nuit, ce qui, selon son. ex- 
pression, arréta miraculeusement l'hemorrha- 

ie. Magendie. Recherches sur Vemploi de 
acide prussique, p. 24 59. 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, February, 24, 1827. 





We were somewhat precipitate in con- 
gratulating the profession on the absence of 
distinguished visitors, on the day when Mr. 
Tuomas delivered, at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, his Cruikshankian Oration. We 
had flattered ourselves that this disgraceful 
exhibition had been witnessed only by 
Members of our own body, and that the pro- 
fession had fortunately been spared the hu- 
miliation of an exposure before strangers ; 
but we have since ascertained that, besides 
Sir Henry Harrorp and Dr. Paris, who 
are too familiar with cases of imbecility in 
the heads of corporations, to come unpre- 
pared for the intellectual banquet of Wed- 
nesday week, there were present on this oc- 
casion Sir Tuomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royal Academy, Mr. Davizs Gi- 
sent, M. P. and Mathematician, Profes- 
sor Parrison, late of Baltimore, and Dr. 
Cavaptas, a Greek physician from the 
Tonian Isles. 

We can conceive nothing*more humiliat- 
ing to the whole body of the profession ; 
and, when we reflect upon the real source of 
our disgrace, more insulting to every mem- 
ber of the College, than the delivery of such 
a farrago as that which Mr. Tuomas in- 
flicted upon his auditory, in the presence of 
scientific men connected with other profes- 
sions, and, above all, in the presence of in- 
telligent foreigners. We trust Dr. Cava- 
pias was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the English language, to judge of the matter 
of the Oration, though the manner in which 
it was delivered could not fail to excite his 
derision; but what must the . American 
Professor have thought of the orator? What 
must the American Professor have thought 
of the intellectual pretensions of our profes- 
sion, when he saw the whole College of 
Surgeons assembled to listen with mute, 
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| and, for aught he could know to the con- 


trary, respectful attention to the CruiK- 
SHANKIAN Oration? It is well known that 
there is one day in the year to which the 
public attention is invited to a display of 
oratorical talent, on the part of a chosen 
member of the College of Surgeons. The 
orator is appointed many monthw before the 
day on which his eloquence is to be display- 
ed; he has, consequently, ample time for 
preparation ; and the subject on which he 
is to address his auditory, is one pregnant 
with topics of the deepest interest to a mind 
at all capable of appreciating the character 
and discoveries of Joun Hunter. 

Let us for a moment bear these circum- 
stances in mind—let us remember that it is 
only on a single occasion, on one day out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five, that a 
Member of the Council is called upon to 
show the public that he is not absolutely 
destitute of all literary attainments, and that 
he is capable of addressing the assembled 
College for the space of one hour ona highly 
interesting topic, in the language of a gen- 
gman and a scholar; and then let us see 
how the duty of delivering the Hunreaian 
Oration has been discharged for the last 
three years. 

In the year 1825, Mr. Nonnis was the 
orator; and how did Mr. Norris commemo- 
rate the researches of Hunter, and the ser- 
vices which that great ornament of our pro- 
fession has rendered to chirurgical science ? 
Why, by reading an old introductory lecture 
on Surgery, such as Heapincton or Bro- 
p1z would read on the ist of October. 


In the year 1826 Str Anrnowy Car.isiz 
was the orator ; and how did Sir.Anrnony 
Can.iste celebrate the scientific career of 
Hunter? Why, by reading an essay bear- 
ing indubitable marks of originality, on the 
physical peculiarities and amorous propen- 
sities of that beautiful and interesting shell- 
fish, the Oysrrx. This must seem incredible 
to all who did not witness that extraordinary 
display of imbecility, and we feel that we 
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shall scarcely gain credit for the truth of the 
assertion among those whose presence at 
the celebrated Oysterian Oration has not 
already convinced them that the fact we 
have just stated is as indisputable as it is 
ludicrous. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Tuomas was 
selected as a fit representative of the collec- 
tive wisdom of the council, and certainly, if 
we may judge from the Crurks#aNKIAN 
Oratron, the choice could not have fallen 
upon an individual more singularly qualified 
to sustain the character which his two dis- 
tinguished predecessors had acquired. How, 
we must once more inquire, did Mr. Taomas 


“discharge the duty of paying this annual 


tribute of respect to the memory of Hunter? 
Why by dwelling, during three-fourths of 
the time allotted to the delivery of the ora- 
tion, on the life, character, private habits, 
demeanour, and temperament of his (Mr. 
Thomas’s) father-in-law, the late Mr. 
Crurxsnanx. Nor was this all; for after 
minutely describing the symptoms of the 
disease whereof Mr. Crurxsnan« died,— 
after giving the details of the post-mortem 
examination of his body, and exhibiting 4 
prepatation to prove that his death was 
caused by disease in the left hemisphere of 
the brain, the orator went on to assure the 


‘assembly that a friend of Mr. Cruickshank 


died of a similar disease, and actually pro- 
duced a second preparation to demonstrate 
the interesting allegation. Fortunately for 
the great body of the members, all this 


‘twaddle was delivered im so feeble and dri- 


velling a tone of voice, that it was distinctly 
audible only to those whose immediate 
proximity to the orator exposed them to 
the full influence of the infliction. Some 
escaped, notwithstanding their proximity : 
Ma. Kzare, for instance, the President of 


-the new club, (the proper name of which 
we shall soon announce,) who occupied a 


chair nearly opposite the orator, was asleep 
in five minutes from the commencement of 
the oration, and remained wrapped in slum- 





ber, accompanied occasionally with a tune- 
ful stertor, to its conclusion, The oration 
had a precisely similar effect upon poor 
Roseg, to whom repose was the more neces- 
sary, as his nerves must have been consi- 
derably agitated during the previous week. 


Our friend, Mr. Anzrverny, is president 
this year ; and his reign began in a way not 
very favourable to the project, if he should 
happen to entertain it, of establishing the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The entrance 
of Mr. Lawrence was greeted by an enthu- 
siastic burst of applause ; a mark of respect, 
and of public approbation, to which the 
exertions of that enlightened member of our 
profession, in the cause of medical reform, 
justly entitle him. When the applause had, 
in some degree, subsided, Mr. Anennetay 
came forward in his official robes, and 
stated, that “‘ it had been ordered (!) by the 
Board of Curators, that no approbation 
should be expressed in that Theatre.” This 
announcement was receiyed with applause ; 
and Str Astiey Cooper, on entering the 
Theatre, was also welcomed by the same 
cordial testimonies of approbation, which 
had greeted the entrance of Mr. Lawrence. 


At four o’clock the orator, arrayed in his 
robes, entered the Theatre, and proceeded to 
read his speech. He began by stating the 
extreme diffidence he felt in entering upon 
a subject which had been treated so re- 
cently in that place with such pre-eminent 
ability, alluding, of course, to the Orere- 
RIAN Oration of last year, and-the old in- 
troductory lecture of the previous year. It 
was not his intention, he said, to dwell upon 
the ancient history of the profession, be- 
cause that was a subject on which repe- 
tition would be unavoidable, and he (the 
orator) meant to be original.. With respect 
to the individual, who was the more imme- 
diate object of the present oration, he (the 
reader) had been furnished with a letter of 
recommendation to him on his first arrival 
in London, and he found Mr. Hunrer in the 
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midst of his vast museum, busily engaged 
in the dissection of insects. He (the reader) 
had had personal opportunities of witness- 
ing Mr. Huyrer’s practice, having been his 
dresser at St. George's Hospital; but his 
attendance at that hospital was unexpectedly 
cut short, (how interesting to the members of 
the College!) in consequence of his having 
been recommended by Mr. Huxrer to Lord 
Macartyey, as 2 fit person to accompany 
the embassy to China, in the capacity of 
Assistant Surgeon. The reader went on to 
State, that the embassy left England for 
China in the year of our Lord, 1792 ; and 
that, on their return, they fell in with a 
merchant vessel, from which they learned 
the melancholy tidings of the sudden death 
of Mr.Hunrer. The orator stated, that he 
felt a proud satisfaction in recording the 
effect produced by this intelligence on plain 
unletteréd seaman in the middle of the 
Pacific ocean; for, when it was communi- 
cated, there was not a dry eye on board 
Lorp Macarrney’s vessel. Now if the 
orator be correct in his fact, that there was 
hot a dry eye on board, we cannot help sug- 
gesting, that grief at the intelligence of 
Joun Hunrer’s death, does not seem to 
afford a very satisfactory explanation of the 
State of the seamen’s optical organs. We 
should rather be inclined to account for the 
phenomenon by a more natural, though, 
certainly, a far less sentimental, hypothesis ; 
by supposing, in short, that if there really 
Were nota dry eye on board when the fatal 
hews was communicated, the seamen must 
have previously moistened one eye, and, to 
use a familiar expression, proceeded to wet 
the other. Be that as it may, the orator, 
having observed that Mr. Huwrer had 
proved himself a tower of strength to his 
profession, and that his invaluable collection 
was, of itself, sufficient to place his name in 
the list of those eminent characters, over 
whom time would have no power, hastened 
to the subject of Mr. Crurxsnank; and to 
Mr. Crvrxsnasx the rest of the oration 


4 





was, as we have already stated, almost ex- 
clusively devoted. 

We have adverted on more occasions tha 
one, to the absurdity of orators drawing 
their speeches from their breeches pockets 
like Crocodiles—as Tom Moore has it~and 
reading these tothe assembled College. If 
a surgeon has not the capacity to address 
the College extemporaneously for the space 
of an hour, or, at any rate, to commit his 
composition to memory, he ought not to be 
permitted to make a public exposure of his 
imbecility. There is this practical incon- 
venience attending the present mode of 
reading the speech, and the time fixed for 
its delivery, that as the thing delivered is 
still called an oration, and no provision is 
made for assisting the vision of the orator, # 
ridiculous scene is sure to take place when 
the light begins to fail. Mr. Tnomas had 
not proceeded half an hour before he found 
a difficulty in deciphering his manuscript, 
he boggled, and blundered, called for a glass 
of water, looked up to the skylight, and 
down to the paper, wiped and tried his 
spectacles ; but all would not do, and he 
was at last obliged to call for candles. 
Some time elapsed before the candles were 
forthcoming,—time enough to justify the 
suspicion that candles formed no part of the 
College stock, and that a messenger had 
been dispatched to some neighbouring wax- 
chandler, in order to relieve the orator from 
his ewbarrasment. At length four candles 
were brought into the theatre, and by their 
aid he contrived to read in a very low, draw- 
ling, and inarticulate, tone, the remainder 
of his speech. " 

Some of Mr. Tuomas's observations to- 
wards the close of his performance might 
have excited attention, had it not been for 
the overwhelming mass of twaddle which 
preceded them. His advice to physicians to 
study anatomy was peculiarly quaint, and 
excited the marked attention of Sie Henrr 
Hatrorp. He also made some curious re- 
marks on the want of unanimity and cordi- 
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ality between the two Colleges ; these were 
uttered in so plaintive and wooing a man- 
ner, that one would suppose he is desirous 
of effecting a matrimonial alliance between 
the Hypna of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
the Dincy Otp Dame of Pall Mali East; 
nor was this all, as he threw out a hint of an 
application to Parliament from the College, 
with a view to obtain an extension of their 
power. What could be more modest! But 
of this we shall speak by and by. 

In the comments which we have felt it our 
duty to offer on the present occasion, we dis- 
claim .all desire or intention of conveying 
any thing in the slightest degree disrespect- 
ful to the personal character of Mr. Tuomas, 
which we believe to be highly estimable. 
As a Member of the Council, he has been 
selected to discharge a conspicuous public 
duty, to which he is evidently incompetent ; 
his incompetency has reflected a portion of 
disgrace on every member of the profes- 
sion, and he must be content, therefore, 
to abide by his portion of the ridicule, to 
which his claims are as indisputable as the 
drivellers who preceded him. 

We have already devoted too much of our 
time and space to this scandalous exhibi- 
tion, and to Mr. Tuomas, therefore, as an 
individual, we shall say no more, but at 
onee proceed to notice the labours and 
schemes of the Councit. And, first, of 
the alterations in the Theatre, and the mode 
of admission. The whole of the benches 
have been newly covered, and two rows of 
eats have been erected on the floor behind 


’ the upper partition, the place which some 


dignify with the title of gallery. One row 
of seats has been taken from the lower di- 
vision, and added to that portion formerly 
‘allotted to Memaens, and immediately under 
where this word used to be inscribed, that 
iis, between the lower rail and one of the 
side doors a few feet from it, another door 
has been opened immediately in a line with 
the passages and entrance hall of the Col- 


Jege on the left side ; but to avoid any con- 





fusion or mistake on this point, let us ob- 
serve, that the Museum is opposite the right 
hand front entrance, and if we carry this 
mark of distinction into the theatre, the 
door towards the Museum immediately on 
the right of the orator, will be understood as 
the right door, and its antagonist of course 
the left. Now, as we have already stated, 
the new door is situated directly under 
where Memarrs used to be painted, on 
the left side; consequently it is about 
ten feet behind the door on the left of 
the orator, that door through which the 
President, Council, Visitors, and London 
Hospital Surgeons used to enter the theatre : 
and now mark the effects of the alteration ; 
mark the feelings of the council towards 
the Members ; that door through which the 
President and council passed before the 
alteration, was not used by them on 
Wednesday week—No; and why not? 
Because the Members, for the greater part 
general practitioners and accoucheurs, had 
to pass within about four feet of it, before 
they could gain the still posterior entrance ; 
—yes,—because the great body of the 
Members, insulted, vilified Members, those 
« draff,” as the council call them, the general 
practitioners, filthy drug-mixing, pestle- 
and-mortar men, had so fouled the passage 
on that side by their presence; had ren- 
dered so filthy and so degraded that door 
from having passed within a few feet of it, 
that the President, council, visitors, and 
those signally scientific gentlemen, the 
London Hospital surgeons, to mark their 
abhorence of the mean practices and un- 
equalled ignorance of the inferior tribes of 
the profession, could no longer approach 
those portals which had been contaminated 
and poisoned by their obnoxious présence. 
Hence, as befitted their superior talents and 
princely dignity, they ascended the grand 
staircase, traversed the Library and Museum, 
and after following in the train of their 
President throughout the almost endless 
evolutions of a most peculiar ‘‘ serpentine 
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course,” hitherto unexplored, they reached, 
UNPOLLUTED, the right hand door of the 
theatre. What now becomes of the assertions 
of the College reptiles ‘‘that the en- 
trance from Portugal Street was a matter of 
necessity?” “that the council are desirous 
of showing the Members the most respect- 
ful attention?” “ that they have ever con- 
sulted their convenience, their feelings, and 
their interests ?”” why, they must be viewed 
by every sensible mind, as the foulest of 
lies, and promulgated for the basest of pur- 
poses. We are aware of the nature of the 
school in which the council of the College 
have been educated; we are aware of the 
involuntary manner in which prejudices 
arise in the human mind: we are aware of 
their tenacity when once established; we 
are aware of the increase of their influence 
with increase of years: fully conscious of 
this as we are, and ascribing it rather to an 
imperfection of nature, than toa fault of the 
men, we have been, upon all occasions, 
anxious to attribute the subjects of com- 
plaint, which have occurred in the govern- 
ment of our College, to the inevitable effects 
of a mischievous and unjust law, rather 
than to a want of integrity on the part of 
those who, unfortunately for the profession 
and the public, have. been selected to exe- 
cute its. obnoxious provisions, With this 
feeling always operating on our parts, we 
have been, from time to time, compelled to 
notice acts, of which the Council and Court 
of Examiners have been the authors, that 
neither octogenarian senility nor scholastic 
prejudices can excuse. The alterations are 
evidence of a something much more repre- 
hensible than the weakness of age, or the 
emblems of involuntary prejudice. Why 
the Council of the College should always 
have manifested so much dislike and dis- 
respect towards their brethren, it is not 
easy to conceive ; unless it can be explained 
by the fact that the Cuanren places their 
interests in direct opposition. They have 
the power to levy annual fines; and, mon- 
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strous to relate, are not accountable for the 
monies they receive; in fact, are, to all 
intents and purposes, as the law stands— 
irresponsible. We have thought it our duty 
to record the above facts; and we have 
deemed it no less a duty, to offer some 
comments upon them; besides, it should 
be known to the Legislature, particularly 
at this time, that it is the practice and the 
object of the College to degrade, certainly 
not to elevate, the character of the pro- 
fession. Had the proceedings of the Col- 
lege been altogether of a different nature than 
those presented to us of late years,—had their 
conduct been characterised by distinguished 
liberality, —had their by-laws and regulations 
been in the slightest degree calculated to 
promote ‘‘ sound chirurgical knowledge,” — 
had their intercourse with the Members 
been invariably marked by the exercise 
of good taste,—had they stretched forth a 
friendly hand to the talented, and assisted, 
on all occasions, in removing fetters from 
the aspirations of genius, still, still it would 
be our duty to demand, with unceasing voice, 
an alteration in the CHARTER. Although 
these men might have done these things, 
yet it is well-known that their undeviating 
practice has been the converse, a know- 
ledge of which will bring over to our cause 
those persons who will use every effort to 
rid themselves of an existing evil, but who 
have not the foresight to discover, that be- 
cause a defective ill-modelled law is not the 
cause of mischief, that it might not. A 
Charterconferring great discretionary power, 
might, indeed, be the instrument of no 
wrong in the hands of benevolent men, but 
benevolence, we fear, would prove a poor 
security to the governed, if opposed by self- 
interest. Hence, as reflecting and calcu- 
lating men, we require SECURITY FOR THE 
FUTURE ;—we seek to be no longer at 
the mercy of our benevolent Council ;— 
we wish to have our rights established 
upon a firm basis, and our privileges 
secured by law;—we are anxious to be 
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emancipated from a subjection to an 
irresponsible government ;—a government 
founded, we firmly believe, on principles 
more decidedly pernicious and obnoxious to 
those whom it affects to benefit, than any 
other in the world ; and yet it seems that 
these men, possessing this unconstitutional, 
this unparelleled power, are about to apply 
to the Legislature for an extension of that 
power. 

Mr. Thomas, near the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, without doubt in consequence of orders, 
threw out a hint that it would be an advan- 
tage to the profession if the powers of the 
College could be enlarged, and that it would 
be well to apply to the Legislature for that 
purpose. Let the Surgical Reformers look 
upon this suggestion as the first sign, not of 
a weak, but a cunning “invention of the 
enemy ;” it is evidently their object to 
conrounp Parliament by their application, 
that they may be enabled to retain the un- 
just power already at their disposal; they 
imagine, probably, that by presenting a 
petition to the House “ for an extension of 
their powers,” at the time that we petition for 
the “ destruction” of their powers, that one 
petition will neutralize the other, and both 
be precipitated; but in this expectation 
they will most assuredly be deceived ; our 
case is too just, too deeply rooted, and its 
merits are too well known, to admit of so 
easy a defeat ; but their scheme nevertheless 
is not without its merit, although it ex- 
hibits more of chicane than of honesty ; 
let them recollect the precious thrashing 
they received from alate Lord Chancellor of 
England, in 1797, when they applied to 
Parliament for the Bill which they now hold 
in the form of a Cuarrer, which Bill passed 
the House of Commons, and had received 
two readings in the House of Lords, before 
its merits had been investigated and dis- 
cussed—yes—the College, without consult- 
ing the profession, applied to Parliament in 
the above year; again in 1800, 1816, and 
in 1822; and that act of injustice and con- 
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tumacy it appears they are about to repeat, 
Should they apply, we hope and expect 
their castigation in the House will be as 
severe as that which has been inflicted out 
of it, and which will not be too severe for 
their deserts. In consequence of the op- 
position of Lord Thurlow to the Bill in 
1797, it was thrown out; but, three years 
subsequently they succeeded in obtaining 
from the Crown their present Charter, which 
contains, with only one or two exceptions, 
the infamous provisions, so justly denounced 
by his Lordship. Lord Thurlow was a man 
of the most splendid talents, and of the most 
inflexible integrity,—his decisions as Chan- 
cellor are regarded with the most pro- 
found respect, and his memory as a states- 
man highly yenerated by the ablest of our 
Judges, and the wisest of our senators of 
the present day, We will here present the 
reader with his Lordship’s speech ; but first 
shall insert the note of our correspondent 
who has favoured us with it, and for which 
mark of attention to ourselves, and manifes- 
tation of zeal in the causé of Surgical Re- 
form, we take this opportunity of publicly 
returning him our thanks. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


S1n,—Inclosed I send you the Speech of 
Lord Chancellor Tavriow,* in the House 
of Lords, on the third reading of the Sur- 
geons’ Bill, in 1797 ; and as the observa- 
tions of his Lordship are peculiarly appli- 
cable to the complaints now about to be 
presented to Parliament by the general body 
of Surgeons, you will oblige me, and several 
other members who wish well to the cause, 
by publishing it in Tue Lancer. 

It will be perceived, in the course of the 
Noble Lord’s speech, that the enactments 
of the bill attempted to be introduced by 
a few individuals, and opposed by the gene- 
ral body of Surgeons, were precisely the 
same as those subsequently conceded to 
them {by the Charter. Why this Charter 
was granted in opposition to the opinion of 
Parliament (for it is scarcely ne to 
say the bill was thrown out) cannot fail to 
excite the surprise of every man. The ap- 
plicants were told to amend their bill, and 
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a they did not apply again, 
be et a Bove fair bill LP: os the 
thing wanted ; it would not answer 
; but after suffering the busi- 
~~ to cool, "and the French war having 
caused a great demand for S , they 
contrived to cajole his Majesty's Ministers 
into a belief, that there existed no legally 
constituted tribunal to examine and provide 
efficient Surgeons for the army and navy, 
and thus obtained from the Crown, at a 
time when the attention of Ministers was 
diverted to other important objects, that 
which Parliament in its wisdom had refused. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient 


humble Servant, 
Cannon-street, R. Prics. 
17th February 1827. 


~ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Mowpay, Jury 17, 1797. 


“ Tux order of the day for the third read- 
ing of the Surgeons’ Bill being read, 

“* Lord Tuvrtow rose to give his dissent 
toit. His Lordship said, there never, he be- 
lieved, had been a case in which so strong a 
disposition to take Parliament by surprise 
had been shown ; a matter that, at all times, 
ought to be regarded as a reasonable ground 
of jealousy and suspicion, and entitled the 
promoters of the bill to no small degree of 
disapprobation. The bill had passed the 
other House, and gone through two stages 
in their Lordships’ House, before it chal- 
lenged much observation; his first ac- 
quaintance with the business was purely 
accidental, and arose from the circumstance 
of his having heard that the Corporation of 
Surgeons had purchased a large house in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields for the purpose of 
dissection, to which they were about to re- 
move from the Old Bailey, and was com- 
plained of by the very respectable inhabi- 
tants as a great nuisance. He objected to 
the bill’s passing in its present form, be- 
cause there had not been any reasonable 
opportunity of discussing it. It had been 
boasted of by some of those noble lords who 
supported the bill, that it had the singular 
honour to pass through three committees ; 
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for|he knew it had, somehow or other, rubbed 
through three committees, without the ob- 
ject of it being at all known to the persons 
who were interested in opposing it ; and he 
found it was altogether a shift and contri- 
vance, for it had come into a committee of 
that House, and when those who brought 
it in had found themselves opposed, they 
hesitated, paused, and retracted; and at 
last brought in a clause, which, like the 
postscript of a lady’s letter, was much 
longer than the whole bill itself. His Lord- 
ship could not say what passed at all those 
committees, not being present at each ; but, 
in the committee he did attend, he heard a 
single witness examined, Mr. Okey Bel- 
four ; and he deposed that since the year 
1745, (when the act of the 18 Geo. II. 
passed, ) London had increased in extent and 
population, and that a great number of 
houses had been built! He was also as- 
tonished to find some noble lords deeply 
engaged in profound disquisitions of rather 
an extraordinary sort, considering the sub- 
ject before the committee. He even heard 
mention made of aristocracy, democracy, 
oligarchy, and all the learned terms of 
speculative policy ; and the opposers of the 
bill were stigmatised as jacobins. For his 
own part, he did not consider aristocracy as 
the best possible form of government ; but 
he was rather more inclined towards it, 
and thought it better than democracy 
or oligarchy. With respect to the new- 
classed jacobins, as they were termed on 
this occasion, who came forward to resist 
the tyranny of the few who wanted to get 
all the power into their own hands, they 
deserved some mercy. It was the cry to 
excite alarm, just like children ia the street, 
crying out “a mad dog,” when they wish 
to raise a panic, or frighten passengers. 
For his own part, he did not like jacobinism; 
but he saw no reason why people should be 
called jacobins, who merely wish to protect 
their property, and to guard themselves 





against measures which they deemed to be 
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injurious. The present bill, in his opinion, 
was.a most wretched performance, in which 
the arrogance of the provisions maintained 
an equal contest with their absurdity. He 
assured their Lordships that he had no con- 
nexions with the parties on either side, and 
did not care three farthings, as far as respect 
to them went, whether the bill passed or 
not. He looked to the bill merely with a 
view to the public; and as it was essentially 
connected with the health and well-being of 
mankind, considerations well worthy the seri- 
ous attention of every one of their Lordships. 
The Corporation of Surgeons, his Lordship 
said, was a Livery Company within, and be- 
longing to the jurisdiction of, the city of Lon- 
don ; but now it was proposed to erect them 
into a college, with all the high-sounding 
titles of President, Vice-President, Censors, 
Fellows, &c. They were clearly a corpo- 
rate company, and a part of the city of Lon- 
don, though the contrary had been asserted ; 
but no barrister of three years standing, 
could have been so ignorant as to have 
noid so. 

The absurdities and contradictions of this 
wretched bill were so obvious that several 
noble Lords hdd tried in the committee to 
offer means of amelioration. Various regu- 
lations and ameadments had been suggested, 
and it was understood at the time they were 
to be adopted and inserted ; but, nevertheless, 
they were not to be found in the bill. Several 
of the by-laws of the company appeared 
most absurd. By one (fortified too by strong 
penalties,) no member was to attempt to 
practise pharmacy, midwifery, nor any thing 
of thiskind. Alf who thought proper to de- 
file themselves with touching medicines 
were to be excluded from heing examiners, 
or from office or rank in the College ; and 
yet the persons who brought in this bill ap- 
plied to Parliament to enact them into a 
College of Examiners, and in these exami- 
nations they were to pass or reject not only 
practitioners in pharmacy for the British 
dominions, but all the surgeons, both of the 
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army and navy, who must also understand 
pharmacy as well as surgery, and to whose 
care the brave defenders of the country, in 
both departments, were to be intrusted ; 
for what sort of surgeon for either the army 
or navy, would that man prove who was un- 
acquainted with pharmacy? Why phar- 
macy was not to be practised by a surgeon 
who was to be at examiner, was to hima 
most unaccountable objection. These as- 
suming examiners disdained the idea of 
dealing in a knowledge of drugs and medi- 
cines, and yet they had the presumption to 
set themselves up as arbiters of the prac- 
tice of those who were obliged to take into 
their account the safety of thousands of the 
mostusefulmen in the community, both phar- 
macy and surgery. They were to examine 
and pass judgment upon the knowledge of 
others in pharmacy; which they had them- 
selves branded with the idea of being be- 
low the dignity and knowledge of a surgeon, 
and to which, therefore, as surgeons, they 
disdained to pay attention. For his part, 
he could wish, and be happy to move, that 
those who had the honour of taking care of 
the poor soldiers and sailors who fought the 
battles of their country, should not be 
thrown on this presumptuous body, and be 
obliged to pay them about thirty pounds 
additional for the liberty of practising, as 
a mark of honour and merit, and that Par- 
liament would take them into consideration, 
and suitably reward them. A man who 
ventured to exercise any of these proscribed 
branches of their science or art, was ren- 
dered incapable of being promoted to any 
rank in the College. What was still more 
absurd, these examiners also were to ex- 
amine medicine chests, and yet they were 
not to touch medicine, or know any thing 
about it. In short, he did not know what 


they were to do fit to qualify them for their 
office. They professed the healing art, whilst 
they rejected the very means by which 
health was to be restored. Their Lord- 


ships, indeed, who lived in affluence, might, 




















when indisposed, well afford to have their 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary distinctly 
attending them, and administering their re- 
spective assistance ; but to feel the injurious 
effect of such absurd regulations, their Lord- 
ships must look a great deal lower than 
themselves. Let them consider the situa- 
tion of the middle ranks and the poor. How 
could they ensure an alleviation of their 
sufferings, if such regulations were to be 
enforced ? 

‘*On what ground of reasonable justice 
also was it, that the bill gave to the small 
number of Members of the College men- 
tioned in it, (with the election of others, to 
be chosen by themseives,) sovereign right of 
the supervisal, control, regulation, and 
management of all the concerns of the com- 
pany, and power to alienate its property, 
funds, cash, &c., without any check what- 
ever, to guard against abuses to which the 
possession of such immensé uncontrolled 
power held out temptations almost too 
strong for the fallibility of human nature to 
resist ? 

The clause of the bill, extending the ju- 
risdiction of the College of Surgeons to 
* ten miles distant from London and West- 
minster,” and enacting, that whoever should 
practise surgery by word, sign, or writing, 
without a diploma of the College, should 
forfeit and pay to the College ten pounds 
for every month that he or they should so 
practise, was a most iniquitous, merciless, 
and oppressive clause. In the first place, 
the words ‘who practise surgery,” were 
most indefinite and inexplicit, calculated to 
warrant as many litigations as the malice of 
the College might be prompted to select and 
institute. What was surgery? It would, 
he believed, puzzle any man who wished to 
be understood, and was able to convey clear 
ideas, to say distinctly what it was. In the 
next place, he supposed practising by word, 
meant by incantation, (vide 3 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 2,) @ pretty extraordinary species of 
practice to be alluded to in these enlightened 
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times. But exclusive of the enormous and un- 
reasonable expense of purchasing diplomas, 
&e. and the money it would prodace, which 
would be twice or thrice, nay, would be 
quadruple beyond what the reasonable pur- 
poses of the institution could positively 
require, besides those innumerable penal- 
ties and costs given to this opulent and 
select corporation. To all ‘these points 
he should move specific amendments. Be- 
sides these, the provisions of the bill 
went to vest the funds of the Company 
in a committee of twenty-one persons. 
The parties opposing the bill, had, there- 
fore, an obvious right to oppose it ; and he 
was convinced that the House never would 
transfer (to use no harsher term) the pro- 
perty of men without their consent. Upon 
the whole, he wished this bill to be put off 
to another session, to afford an opportunity 
of reforming its objectionable parts. He 
saw no inconvenience attending this delay, 
which would equal the inconvenience of 
such a bill were it to pass. 

With regard to the fact of the Company of 
Surgeons having disposed of their Hall, and 
bought at a high price a house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields for the purpose of dissection, it 
was indisputable ; an object which, however, 
had been defeated by the remonstrance of a 
most respectable inhabitancy. If this Cor- 
poration was not so favourite a body, he had 
no doubt but their Lordships would agree 
with him, that they acted most improperly, 
and they ought to be sent back with their 
nuisance to the place from whence they 
came. With this view, he had moved in 
the Committee, that they should be obliged 
to procure a place for the purpose of public 
dissection within 100 yards of the ordinary 
public place of execution for the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

His Lordship repeated, that upon a full 
consideration of the bill, it was so wretched 
a performance, so contradictory to its prin- 
ciple (or at least what it avowed to be its 
ptinciple,) in its clauses ; the provisions of 
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it so little accorded with the preamble, and, 
in short, the whole of the bill was such a 
jumble of absurdities, that he could only 
consider it a farce, a downright farce, not 
fit to go forth to the world as a performance 
sanctioned and approved by so grave an 
assembly as that he was then addressing ; 
he therefore conjured their Lordships as 
gentlemen, as well as peers, to ask them- 
selves seriously, whether it would not be 
more advisable to postpone passing any 
bill on the subject that session, but defer 
it till the whole matter of it could be better 
digested, and till a bill more free from ob- 
jection, less oppressive, and more practi- 
cable, as well as more useful, to the health 
and well-being of mankind, could be intro- 
duced. 

«* But it was said great expense had been 
incurred by the Corporation in prosecuting 
this bill; and yet, when an argument was 
used in the committee by his noble friend 
not then present, (the Duke of Bedford, ) 
with respect to introducing a clause to 
exonerate the petitioners against the bill for 
the expense they had been at in their oppo- 
sition to the bill, what was the reason given 
by one of the warmest advocates fur the 
bill, and one of its most earnest supporters ? 
“* That’s their object, give them fifty 
pounds, and you'll hear no more of their 
oppositions Admit such a clause, and it 
will encourage opposition.” Encourage op- 
position! Would their Lordships, then, 
discourage opposition, and drive from their 
ber men who came to claim their protection 
against a bill that was to take away their 
property, and annihilate them at a single 
stroke? To parties opposing a bill, who 
were men of honest fame and high pro- 
fessional reputation, and who had an ob- 
vious right to oppose it because their pros- 
pects, their freedom, and their dearest in- 
terests were involved in it? No man but the 
answerer would have thought of applying 
such en observation. To talk of the ex- 


pense that en opulent corporation would 
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sustain, and would have to incur if the bill . 
did not pass, thet they were obliged either 
to come again to Parliament, or apply to the | 
Crown for a patent to revive their functions, — 
was too idle and ridiculous to deserve a 
serious argument. 


* In opposing the bill, his Lordship again 
assured the House that he had no other 
object than the public good. Nothing else 
should have induced him to have come 
down to the House on that miserably hot 
day, oppressed as he was with heat, and the 
raging of the dog-star, to spend his breath, 
had not this bill, disgusted him ; and there- 
fore, for the reasons he had stated, he should 
conclude by moving, ‘ That this hill be read 
a third time that day three months.’”* 
Which motion was carried in the affirma- 
tive, and the bill, therefore, lost. 


In this excellent address, we observe the 
sound and conclusive reasoning of a pro- 
found legislator, and the just indignation of 
an honest man. The objections of his Lord- 
ship to the Surgeons’ Bill are unrefuted and 
unrefutable. Hence, if it can be shown 
that the existing Charter is the substance, - 
or the counterpart of that Bill, it follows . 
that the arguments of Lord Thurlow apply - 
with equal propriety to the Charter of 1827, 
as to the intended Act of 1797. If the 
identity, therefore, of the two measures can 
be proved, it must obviously throw into our 
scale the entire weight of his Lordship’s 
powerful .and influential opinions; and 
identity can be incontrovertibly established, 
by comparing the most prominent clauses of 
the two enactments. The present Charter. 
places the entire government of the College, 
and the funds of the Members, at the dis-: 
posal of twenty-one men, called the Coun- 
cil, who elect each other ; in the conduct of 
which the Members at large possess not the 
slightest influence, and are never consulted, 
This unconstitutional privilege was claimed . 
by the College in their Bill, of which his. 
Lordship thus speaks: “ On what ground. 
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of reasonable justice was it, that the Bill 
gave to the small number of Members of 
the College (and the election of others to 
be chosen by themselves) sovereign right of 
supervisal, control, regulation, and manage- 
ment of all concerns of the company, and 
power to alienate its property and funds, 
without any check whatever to guard 
. against abuses, to which the possession of 
such immense uncontrolled power held out 
temptations almost too strong for the falli- 
bility of human nature to resist.” His 
Lordship, in another place, says, ‘‘ Besides, 
the provisions of the Bill go to vest the 
funds of the Company in a committee of 
twenty persons. The parties opposing the 
Bill, had, therefore, an obvious right to op- 
pose it, and he was convinced that the House 
never would transfer (to use no harsher 
term) the property of men without their con- 
sent.” Again, * would their Lordships, then, 
discourage opposition, and drive from their 
bar men who came to claim their protection 
against a bill that was to take away their 
property, and annihilate them at a single 
stroke? Men of honest fame and high pro- 
fessional reputation, and who had an obvi- 
ous right to oppose it, because their pros- 
pects, their freedom, and their dearest inte- 
rests were involved in it.” This is power- 
ful and impressive language ; and it paints, 
in appropriate colours, the unjust and de- 
testable demands of the College. In rrin- 
crpx, then, there is not the slightest differ- 
ence between the Bill so severely repro- 
bated by Lord Tuuntow, and the existing 
Charter. Some of the clauses of the former, 
are, indeed, omitted in the latter; but the 
Council, true to their task, and resolved at 
all hazards to persevere in their iniquitous 
course, have supplied these deficiences by 
means of by-laws, which fully retain the 
spirit of their original bill. By that instru- 
ment, as Lord Tuurtow sarcastically ob- 
serves, ‘‘ no member was to practise phar- 
macy, midwifery, nor anything of this kind. 
All who thought proper to defile themselves 
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with medicine were to beexcladed from be- 
ing Examiners, or from office or rank in the 
College ; yet these Examiners were to pass 
or reject not only practitioners in pharmacy 
for the British dominions, but all the sur- 
geons, both of the army and navy ; and those 
who ventured to éxercise any of these pro- 
scribed branches of their science or art, were 
rendered incapable of being promoted to 
any rank in the College.” In the Charter, 
the College thought it prudent not to notice 
this invidious distinction, lest it might ex- 
cite the ire of another Tauriow ;—but 
mark one of their by-laws :— 


** ELECTION AND ADMISSION OF MEMBERS 
OF THE COUNCIL. 


“* Every person practising as an apothe- 
cary, or as a man-midwife, shall be ineligible 
to be a Member of this Court.” 

Now, as all the officers of the College must, 
in conformity with the Charter, he selected 
from the Council, it follows that no surgeon 
who practises’ pharmacy or midwifery can 
hold any, even the lowest office in the Col- 
lege ; yet the Charter requires that they 
shall examine all surgeons for the army 
and navy; and Lord Taurtow might well 
ask, ‘‘ what sort of surgeon, for either the 
army or navy, would that man prove, who 
was unacquainted with pharmacy? And 
why pharmacy was not to be practised by an 
Examiner, was to him a most unaccountable 
objection! They profess the healing art, 
whilst they rejected the very means by which 
health was to be restored.” The claims of 
the Council to this blighting, bitter, sar- 
casm and ridicule, are indisputable; but 
as they have sufficient talent to be pure 
surgeons, so we hope they have enough 
of integrity to~ profit hy Lord Tuvr- 
Low’s moral prescription. In conclusion, it 
is almost unnecessary to repeat that the bill 
of 1797, and the existing Charter, are one 
and the same instrument, and that in virtue 
of its authority, a self-elected junta, con- 
sisting of twenty-one individuals, are em- 
powered to tyrannize over thousands of 








él 
their professional brethren ; can levy fines 
without rendering any eccount of their ap- 
propriation ; can frame monopolising and 
injurious by-laws without consulting the 
wishes of the profession, and can persist in 
8 system .of favoritism, as repugnant to 
honesty as it is injurious to science and the 
best interests of society, without incurring 
the slightest degree of responsibility ; the 
results of their impolitic aud infamous 
Charter. ‘ 


+ 
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Tue Perrrion of the surgeons of Baisto. 
praying for a reformation in the government 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on Mon- 
day last, by Mr. Hart Davis, It was re- 
ceived without opposition, and ordered to be 
printed, 
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rept tere Native Oil of Laurel in some 
fervous Affections. Case of supposed Suicide 
by Poison. 

Tue ,writer is not aware whether Tue 
Lancet has put on-record the natural his- 

and medicinal effects of the “‘ native oil 
of ” or whether any instances of its 
inefficacy or success as a therapeutic agent 
have as yet been reported ; under this im- 
pression, he has merely to state that this 
new candidate for a paragraph in the next 
edition of Dr. Duncan’s Dispensatory has 
been administered in the clinical 
wards of the Royal Infirmary in three cases, 


—slight ysis of the hands, sciatica, and 
insensibility of the skin over various parts 
of the but without producing any ap- 


t effects on these diseases, or indeed 
on the constitution of the persons to whom 
it was given, though taken in the dose of 
from, fifteen to twenty drops three times a- 
day, and its use continued for a considerable 

iod. This essential oil, noticed by Hum- 

is obtained in a perfectly pure state, 

and in large quantities, from the ligneous 
cells of a species of Jaurcl which grows on 
the banks of some of the South American 
rivers to the height of a humdred feet, and is 
to be copetatly istinguished from the hy- 
drocyanic acid, or water of the common lau- 
rel, with which it might, from the.name, be 
possibly and fatally confounded. It was 
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supplied, and its use suggésted, to Dr. 
a by a medical gentleman lately 
returned from Demerara, who, it appears, 
spoke of it in terms of commendation, It 
deserves a further trial, and may perhaps be 
found useful. The oil of turpentine had 
slumbered many years amongst the articles 
of the Materia Medica, before the circum- 
stances and dose in which that drug is really 
effective were discovered by accident and 


omer 
bout a ged past twelve o'clock on 
Wednesday last, an unfortunate female was 
brought into this Hospital in a. state of in- 
sensibility, supposed to have been produced 
by taking poison. The doctors were going 
their diurnal rounds ia the surgical wards at 
the time, when Dr. William Cullen, (who 
has come by an appointment in the esta- 
blishment in consequence of the death of 
the late Mr. Allan,) entered and informed 
his colleagues that their presence and the 
stomach pump were required in another 
part ofthe house. Though the intelligence 
was communi in a confidential suspira- 
tion, the name of the instrument, coupled 
with the official tumult of the herald’s fea- 
tures, was immediately construed into an 
operation by the multitude, who now lite- 
rally precipitated themselves down the 
* broadest stairs” in the world, but which 
were not half wide enough seemingly to 
accommodate sucl: a furious descent. On 
entering the apartment where the subject 
of all this idle curiosity lay, the writer found 
her stowed up in a closet, her extremities 
cold, pulse barely perceptible, gasping at 
intervals, her arms and face livid, and not 
merely surrounded in this condition by 
spectators, but absolutely buried beneath 
eir pressure. With the intention of 
receiving a little better supply of air. and 
elbow-room during the process of resusci- 
tation, she was extricated out of hagas. 
rinth, and placed in the centre of the ; 
but all to no purpose, her bed being invisible 
in one moment, so that Lolus himself could 
not force a blast, or Lynceus shoot a glance 
through the density of the crowd. ‘The tube 
of the instrument was however introduced, 
and the pumping, without any other _colla- 
teral agency being employed, continued for 
half an hour, by which a considerable por- 
tion of fluid was removed from the 1 
having a strong odour of whiskey. The 
exertions to restore her having no 
salutary effect, and every sign of animation 
having vanished, she was left to her fate 
at a moment when'cases apparently as hope 
less have frequently become the subjecta 
successful experiment. Not to notice, 
inconvenience which an operator, impacted 
in this manner a a crowd, must 
experience, (and Dr. i inced | 
degree of passive forbearance with 
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ingnisitive- rudeness of hi ils, . which, 
though creditable fo bias pent mis- 
pluced,) is it decent—hiimane—be 

the character of students, thus. to impede, 
by an unprofitable gratification, the possible 
recovery of a fellow-creature? The writer 
has no hesitation in declaring, that were 
this case recoverable by art, its -directed 
efforts would have been frustrated by the 
conduct observed on the occasion. That 
the opportunities of Hospitals should be 
rendered rationally available to the acquisi- 
tion of professional knowledge, he is willing 
to admit ; but when the original purpose of 
these institutions is violated in making them 
subsidiary to tuition, they become mere 
laboratories for experimenting on human 
flesh, and the hands of Charity are stained 
with that blood which she wept to preserve. 
The head, chest, and abdominal contents of 
the body were superficially examined on the 
following day, but no morbid appearances 
sufficient to account for death could be 
detected, except two spots of effused blood 
on the submucous tissue of the stomach, 
which to every one present, saving Dr. 
Campbell the demonstrator on the occasion, 
seemed. to have been caused by the action 
of the pump-tube on that viscus. The fluid 
obtained from the stomach was ordered to 
the professor of Toxicology, but there is 
some apprehension of its being spilled on 
the way, as no analysis has yet been pre- 
sented. 

N.B. The Thesis market has just com- 
menced. Prime quality, or “‘ originals,” 
warranted free from grammatical blight, 
two-and-si. ce per theme. Second-best, 
“ Dedications” included, or mixed samples 
made up of extracts, one-and-sixpence per 
octavo sheet. Third ditto, or rescripts of 
old copies remodelled so as to secure the 
purchaser against the detection of plagia- 
rism, one shilling each. 

A. Dancan, Jun., Registrar of the 
Diplomatic Mart. 
bar-spaid Feb. 17, 1827. 

© ye Johnsons, Coplands, and Macleods! 
look , and see to what a pass the respect- 
ici ht, when 


posed on the public—when such a 

ES nap sa is a ea in an Le art 

ow ve spent your lives— 

how Seccialay Oe aan discharged the 

duties Ae hes gr have ‘you 
great engine of the press— 

at the close of your carer, a two-and-six- 

forms the most im t item 

oy Brads tials of a prurtaen g er pers 

one leaf to be found in all“ your 

that “3 least you hold such 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAT. 


COMPRESSION, OF THE. SPINAL. MARROW 
FROM DISPLACEMENT OF THE VERTEBRA, 
CONSEQUENT UPON INJURY. . 

Operation of removing the Arch and Spinmis 
Proeess $. the Twelfth Dorsal Vertebra, by 
Mr. Tyrrell. 

An unusual de: of interest has been 

excited at this Hospital by the case which 

we are now about to relate :-— 

har, Feyr an Irish labourer, ap- 
parently about 30 years of age, was admitted 
into the Hospital on the noon of February 5, 
on account of severe injury to the spine. 
The accident occurred on the morning of the 
patient’s admission ; he was employed with 
some fellow-labourers in moving a 
piece of timber, (supposed to weigh up 
of two tons,) when, by some mischance, it 
slipped, and, falling, struck the poor man 
on his back. 

There was complete paralysis of the lower 
extremities, and, on examining the spine, 
there was found to be considerable effusion 
into the soft parts about the lower dorsal 
vertebre. And on tracing the.spinous pro- 
cesses accurately, that of the last dorsal 
vertebra was found to recede, whilst the 
spine of the first lumbar appeared to project 
far beyond its natural level. There was not, 
however, any crepitus to be distinguished. 
The only treatment had recourse to was the 
yong e introduction of the catheter, the 
bladder being paralysed. 

On the Trias sditte (Feb. 6) Mr. 

Il having consulted with his colleague 

r. J. H. re Md we A 
perform an operation, for the purpose 
removing the a bone ; tnd the pa- 
tient having assented, it was accompli 
in the following manner :—The patient wes 


on his , with his e bent a 
ittle forwards ; and Mr. T then made 
an incision of about five inches in 


through the integuments, directly over 
aod processes of the vertebra. The seat 
the displacement nearly formed the centre 
of the incision. ‘The operation was conti- 
nued by cutting away the attachments of the 
muscles on cad side, the integuments being 
held back by means of a piece of flat ‘iron, 
bent. In this manner the spines and arches 
of the two last dorsal and lumbar ver- 


base, and this was accomplished i 
much difficulty. The saw called Hey’s was 
ied on each side of the arch, and it was 


sh. wes Oe be’ netaily preety oe 
the spinal marrow. “In fact, the last dorsal 
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lasted upwards of three quarters of an hour, 
at eleven o'clock, (a. m.) 

.m.) we visited the patient ; he 
this time very earnest in his 
to be moved—compfaining more 
ion in which he was 
injury to the back. The 
full, and the surface of the body 

Previous to the operation, sen- 

only existed at the upper of the 
nates ; drawing a line transversely from the 
trochanter major, there was no sensation be- 
low this point. But after the ration, 
feeling hed returned imperfectly in the upper 
two thirds of thethigh. 

In the evening, the patient was shifted 
to another bed, but the same position was 
observed. The dresser attempted to pass 
the catheter but failed in doing so; the urine 
had been drawn off a short time before the 


operation. 

7. Mr. Tyrrel introduced the elastic 
catheter morning, and drew off about 
three pints of high-coloured urine.—The 
catheter retained in the bladder. The same 
psralysed condition of the lower extremities 
The integuments on the back of the 
thigh to a short distance below the nates 
, the power of feeling, but in an 

t manner. The patient obtained 
some sleep during the night, and he does not 
sonar fee i the pulse is rather quick- 

the bowels have not been moved since 
occurrence of the accident. 


i ion of warm - 
patente, fon te 
to necessary. 
8. Ne The urine drawn off this morn- 
ing not so high coloured as that of yester- 
Pye Sighity teered. The ‘patient 
tongue is t 
is thi and he of in the 
Bons aod pics. rig pain Poe 
in the night, his bowels have not yet been 


F 


— 


& 


. 
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relieved. Mr. Tyrrell considers there is less 
extent of sensibility in the thigh than yes- 
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matter. 
ance. Strapping was epplied over it, 


mop a the same as , 


the bowels are now much relaxed, and the 
evacuations are uncousciously. The 

of the ake stations, 
are, er, of their natural warmth, 
there is an occasional sense of icati 
about the feet. 


last night was turbid, and had an ammonia- 
cal smell. The bladder was injected with 
tepid water this morning. 
some meat, with alittle porter. 
11. No material alteration ; the pulse 
has rather more tone than yesterday, and 
the patient complains of pain in his head. 
He was placed cn his back last evening, and 
took twenty drops of laudanum at bed-time. 
The is dressed night and morning. 
12. The poor man is evidently much 
worse; we find him rapy | occasionally, 
and complaining of pain in the right hypo- 
chondriac region ; which pain, he says, ex- 
tends to the » more in — 
ration. He will not to 
made at this ; stating, that it is not 


ened, and has some at ; 
the tongue is covered witha white fur, andthe 
patient of thirst. The urine has 
an exceedin: i ts 
a whitish sediment ; the bladder is in- 
j hnaphiryeerbrwicg bee ba time. 

sense cking, occasionally - 
enced we ths ae ducity iis aiee ieee, 


has not been felt to-day. 

13. Noon. The patient now manifests 
every mptom of of the 
pleura ; his respiration is frequent and short ; 
an attempt to extend the of inspita- 
tion induces sharp pai the fifth 
and sixth ribs. There and trouble- 
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ba tient was again 

grains of calo- 
mel, with two of opium, were afterwards 
given. ee pec prescribed two grains 
of calomel, half a grain of opium, to be 
taken every four hours. During the night, 
the dresser in attendance on the case, 
thought proper to abstract a further quan- 


pe fgg from the arm. aah ge man, 
ever, ually worse, expired 
at about Argo ahs a.m, being the 


eighth day from the receipt of the accident. 
The body was not examine 

ae the — Nd October, i. Mr. a 
rell perform: ration of removi e 
arch and spine of Ay of the dorsal votttlons, 
in a cese of fracture, with depression of 
bone. The case fatal, from disease 
of the bladder, whi 
quence of the injury done to the spinal mar- 
row. Itis curious enough, that inflamma- 
tion of the lining membrane of the bladder 
should almost always follow injuries done to 
the spine. 





INJURY TO THE SPINAL COLUMN. 
T.S., etat. 24, a stout muscular man, was 
Hospital on Monday after- 

mm was placed in Isaac’s 
r. Tyrrell. The 
patient had received severe injury on the 

of the previous day, when being 
in some drunken affray, he was 
thrown down, trampled upon, 


a 
i 


f 
‘ 
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bladder too has lost ité tone, the drine being 
retained until drawn off by the’ catheter. 
The penis is not in an érect state to-day ; 


it was partially so: ys The face is 
flushed ; the slow and laboured ; 
the pulse about 80, and of moderate volume ; 


the tongue is covered with a white, moist 
fur, but in the centre there is @ dry and 
brown streak ; the patient complains of 
om oomnen is cones, bat not ee 

i . In the evening Mr. Tyrrell di- 
rected the cupping to be repeated. 

7. The poor fellow is evidently worse ; 
his face is now pallid, the lips are livid, and 
Tespiration appears to be carried on with 
great difficulty, being accompli by means 
of the diaphragm alone. pulse about 
86, and less in volume oan esterday ; the 

ient is incapable of, replying to ques- 
ah The catheter is introduced’ fre- 
quently ; the feces pass involuntarily. 

8. In much the same state as yesterday ; 
he died, however, in the evening. 


Inspection of the Body. 
The body was examined at noon, on the 
dey after the patient’s decease, by Mr. Tyr- 
rei, 


in the of the 

An iaeldlen beviag wed yp ow through 
the integuments, over the spinous processes 
of the vertebra, it was found that the in- 
terspinous ligament of the sixth and seventh 
cervical vertebre had been completely torn 
through, There was, however, no percept- 
ible fractare of the spines or arches of any 
of the vertebra, and therefore the examin- 


i 





INJURY TO 
GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF INJURY TO THE SPINE. 


Fracture of one of the Cervical Vertebre, with 
Extravasation of Blood om the Spinal Marrow. 


D. R., wtat 57, a stout, healthy-looking 
man, was admitted into Accident Ward on 
5th of December, under the care of Mr. 
Morgan, on account of injury to the spine. 
The accident was occasioned by the patient 
falling from a cart, his head being forcibly 
bent forwards, and at the same time receiv- 
ing a blow on the lower cervical vertebra. 
He complained chiefly of pain at the lower 
part of the neck, and evinced much tender- 





ness on pressure being made on the spinous 
processes at this part ; there was not, how- | 
ever, any displacement of bone apparent; | 
the motions of the neck were impeded and | 
painful, but the patient said that he was} 
more free from pain when the head wa’ bent 

forward. The power of volition wa. imper- | 
fect in the right arm, and still more so in the | 
right leg, but the sentient power of these 

parts did not appear to be less than natural; | 
there was inability to void the urine. The} 


pulse was slow and feeble, the pupils of each | 
eye contracted, not readily dilating, but 
more especially that of the right side. There | 
was a small wound of the scalp, but the man | 
did not complain of pain in the head, nor 
was there any apparent disturbance of the 


cerebral functions: he had been bled from 
the arm a short time before admission. 

Mr. Morgan directed the patient to be 
cupped at the back of the nech, and a dose 
of aperient medicine to be exhibited. In the 
course of a few hours, the pulse was found 
to have increased both in force and fre- 
quency, and in consequence of this about 
fourteen ounces of blood were taken from 
the arm. A catheter was now introduced, 
and the urine drawn off. 

6. The bowels have been freely evacuated 
by the aperient exhibited yesterday ; the 
pulse is slow and full; the bladder is still 
incapable of expelling its contents ; in other 
respects the patient continues the same as 
described ia the report of yesterday. 

7. The patient continues much the same. 
Ordered to take a dose of house medicine ; 
a catheter is introduced night and morning. 

8. There is more motion in the right arm, 
but the right leg continues paralytic. The 
right pupil is less contracted, the pain on 


| day was buffed and cupped. 





moving the neck remains, as well as the 
retention of urine. The pulse is somewhat 
sharp, and of moderate volume; the tongue 
is moist, but covered with a yellowish fur. | 
repeat the house medicine ; the bowels were | 
moved twice by that exhibited yesterday. 

9. The pulse about 90, and rather full ; | 
the skin is moist; otherwise in the same | 
state as yesterday. Repeat the house physic. | 


THE SPINE. 


10. The pulse 100, full and strong, the 
respiration oppressed, and there is some 
anxiety depicted in the patient’s counte- 
nance ; we find on examining the surface of 
the body, that it is very moist, the patient 
having been, according to his own account, 
ia a profuse sweat for some time ; the skia, 
notwithstanding, is preternaturally hot; the 
tongue is foul and moist, the pain ia the 
neck is considerable, and the paralytic symp- 
toms remajp the same ; there is a tingling 
sensation fit down the right leg and thigh ; 
the bowels have been freely relieved. Or- 
dered to be bled from the arm to the amount 
of sixteen ounces. After the blood-letting 
the pulse became intermittent for a short 
period, and was much lessened in volume ; 
but in the course of two hours, was again 
strong and full, and its intermissions had 
ceased. 

11. The patient passed a restless night ; 
the pulse this morning is 120, fuli and strong, 
with some degree of vibratory action; the 
respiration is difficult, and apparently effect- 
ed principally by the diaphragm and abdo- 
minal muscles. Two or three motions from 
the bowels have passed, without the patient 
being conscious thereof, the tongue is cover- 
ed with a thick brownish-yellow fur, and the 
surface of the body is bedewed with sweat. 
The degree of paralysis in the right arm has 


| certainly increased ; the patient now lies in 


bed with his head hanging towards the left 
side of his body. The blood drawn yester- 
Ordered, to be 
cupped on the back of the neck to the amount 


| of eighteen ounces, and a blister to be after- 


wards applied. 

The preceding report was made at mid- 
day. On visiting the Hospital the follow- 
ing morning, we learned that the patient 
gradually became worse from the date of our 
report till eight o'clock in the evening, when 
he expired. 

Soon after the decease of the patient, his 
friends removed the body, and it was only 
with great difficulty that permission was ob- 
tained to inspect the body privately. It was, 
however, accomplished by Dr. Hodghin, who 
informed us that on detaching the posterior 
part of the cervical vertebra, he found con- 
siderable extravasation of blood upon the 
theca, and an increased quantity of serous 
fluid within the theca. The substance of 
the spinal marrow was much softened, to the 
extent of two inches or more. There was 
fracture either of the 4th or 5th cervical 
vertebra, but of which Dr. H. could not 
clearly ascertain on account of the friends 
of the deceased being present, aad evincing 
insuperable objections to the removal of an 
part. Dr. Hodgkin, however, partes: | 
that the fracture was very distinct, the spine 
giving way under examination by the hand 
after the removal of the muscles. 





